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PREFACE 


EVER SINCE the publication, in 1945, of 
Sight and Insight, I have felt the need for a sequel to it. 
In that work I attempted to define plastic form in its most 
contemporary significance, and to evaluate the emotions con¬ 
nected with the experiencing of such form. Subsequent in¬ 
quiries from readers have encouraged me to make further 
elaborations as to ways of achieving more and sounder ex¬ 
pressions of such form and more and sounder appreciations. 

The present volume extends the recognition of fine arts as 
a way of apprehending life’s higher meanings. It asserts that 
the kind of integration that produces an artist’s insight is not 
very different from the kind of integration essential to a life 
of wisdom, not to say survival. Our ability to think, to feel, 
to perform in a way mature enough to contribute toward 
survival at a level of human dignity necessitates continuing 
adjustment, change, growth. 

Creative Vision seeks to provide a modern understanding 

vii 
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of how such growth may be accomplished, in both artist and 
audience. A modem understanding can only be acquired by 
essential readjustments of thinking procedures. The physical 
sciences have furnished startling new awarenesses and as¬ 
sumptions leading toward further truths. These develop¬ 
ments of science, including that of psychology, not only in¬ 
dicate but necessitate new patterns of thought, and they also 
raise fresh possibilities of aesthetic insights and accomplish¬ 
ments. The inevitability of change in every aspect of exis¬ 
tence is recognized as a major factor affecting our judgments, 
our expressions, and our acts. This study explai^is what the 
new awarenesses are without which a modem understanding 
is unthinkable, and it discloses the sound methods by which 
artist and audience may rise to the discovery of promising 
new horizons. It suggests new thinking for new times. It 
clearly shows that such thinking and feeling can only be 
done by persons of pure and disinterested motivation, and 
it concludes that there is a profound relationship between 
creativity and quality of human character. 

In Sight and Insight it was noted that among the forces 
at work upon us in this era there is the dominance of reason 
as the ultimate faculty whereby judgments are made and 
tmths established. I there stated: “We are living in what 
we have come to call an ‘age of reason,’ and even if it were 
not so predominantly a materialistic age, it would still suffer 
greatly from the limitations imposed by the intellectual ap¬ 
proach to most things. Immanuel Kant and a few others 
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the great change in time concepts. “Bergson emphasized 
the difference between the reversible time of physics, in 
which nothing new happens, and the irreversible time of 
evolution and biology, in which there is always something 
new. The realization that the Newtonian physics was not 
the proper frame for biology was perhaps the central point 
in the old controversy between vitalism and mechanism; 
although this was complicated by the desire to conserve in 
some form or other at least the shadows of the Soul and 
of God against the inroads of materialism.” ^ 

Thus we find mentalities dealing with pure and applied 
science just as preoccupied with rightly estimating the mean¬ 
ing of Time and with seeing whole as are the philasophers 
and aestheticians. Cybernetics represents a modern attempt 
to offer a program for overcoming fragmentary thinking 
and for embracing entire designs of meaning. *^he inte¬ 
grated scientist’s aspiration to see whole amounts to an 
aesthetic act.'^^That is why it has been asserted at the be¬ 
ginning of this chapter that a truly contemporary under¬ 
standing of what is meant by now and by its urgencies is 
essential to creative thought and vision. 

The next two chapters will provide a brief analysis, in 
the aesthetic realm, of this crucial problem which, in science, 
philosophy, art, and indeed in religion too, looms so large. 
We are all seeking, in our several ways, further insight into 

^ Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics, New York, The Technology Press, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 
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what this indivisible, uninterruptible, spontaneously flowing 
quality of existence is—this now so inexplicably fading into 
then, yet seemingly eternal. In art we sometimes seem near¬ 
est to the goal of merging ourselves with it. 

Many contemporary artists are obsessed with the problem 
of embracing the now, of touching, caressing, grasping and 
holding it. For some it turns out to be a small thing; for 
others it is infinite, eternal. One thing is certain: it cannot 
be viewed fragmentarily. It must be seen whole. This is 
the crux of the aesthetic problem. Seeing whole is the mes¬ 
sage of this work. 

Our first brief task is to study in this First Part the mean¬ 
ing of now, the faulty operations of memory in our efforts 
to embrace the meaning of now, and finally the right and 
wrong ways to think about it. At the end of this prelimi¬ 
nary study we shall be far readier to know how to see whole. 
And when, with the artist, we begin to see whole, the major 
process gains momentum, the process of sound seeing and 
sound being. Maturity. Integration. Revelation. 



n 

THE UNIVERSAL PROBLEM 
OF TIME 

IF WE ARE to behold life itself as whole, 
or those works of art which best reveal life forms, symbol¬ 
izing wholes within the now, we must overcome habits and 
methods of thought and action based on fragmentary in¬ 
stead of whole focusing. In this chapter it will be shown 
that our sense of time itself is being imposed upon by anti¬ 
quated modes of thought, and that as soon as we become 
aware of our erroneous treatment of time we shall free 
ourselves to new levels of understanding and being. 

The Meaning of Now 

The meaning of now involves some speculation about time 
in general. There are new ways of thinking about time. 
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There always will be, for our minds do not stand still. We 
recognize the emergence of new perceptions and the inti¬ 
mations of them. It is proper to be humble but necessary 
to evaluate the fact and manner of our development. 

One of the most recent perceptions involves further en¬ 
lightenment concerning the rclatedness of our past to our 
present. We have learned that even though the greater part 
of our past experience lies so deeply at work in the sub¬ 
conscious as to seem inoperative, actually it functions per¬ 
sistently in our state of mind and present behavior. This 
may not seem a new discovery, but its subtle .implications 
have taken on new significance. Our sense of time has 
much to do with our sense of life itself. 

Few things are more baffling than the passage of present 
moments. Events which are most real at the instant gra¬ 
dually cede their reality to the developing instants that dis¬ 
place them. They seem to pass irrevocably from now to 
then as from life to death. An air of mystery envelops them 
as they evaporate from the substantial here-and-now into 
the enigma of the past. 

Some of this mystery is due to habits of thinking which 
slowly formed and solidified through the early ages of the 
human mind. Despite the fact that we continue to build 
most of our contemporary ideas around habitual ways of 
thinking, still we know that there is an unsoundness at the 
bottom of them. We are ready to develop and to practice 
new ways of integrating our experience, not by clinging to 
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memories but in the dynamic and creative way of activating 
the past within the present to an unprecedented degree. 
^The growth and effectiveness of our minds are closely 
related to how well we maintain a selective sense of con¬ 
tinuity with past experience. Any kind of total grasp of the 
present involves adequate assimilation of what preceded it. 
When we are in rapport with our past it plays a maximum 
role in present productivity. When we are in the more ha¬ 
bitually vague relationship to it, it plays a trivial role in 
any positive sense, and often a role in the negative. 

^/This does not mean that we want to l^d the past in en¬ 
tirety simply in order to let nothing escape. We would be over- 
whelmed attempting to retain everything indiscriminately. 
Our purpose is to embrace larger portions of what is fun¬ 
damentally a continuum. We want to keep ourselves in rhythm 
with the incessant movement that we sense in all things. 

Drastic errors have characterized our thinking and have 
led us into deep fallacy. Our understanding of ourselves 
and of our destiny has been distorted. We usually visualize 
our life passage as an advancing through time much as a 
ship moves forward through an open sea. The wake is less 
and less perceptible as it recedes. The water that we can 
reach into and touch at the present instant, the water that 
sustains the ship on which we stand, is the real, the sub¬ 
stantial water. At every instant of passage it is new and 
different water that becomes actualized and then subsides 
forever into the mystery of distance. 
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So it is with events. At the moment of their happening 
we may wish to keep them real. But they inexorably fade 
into the wake of our passage. We may try to envisage our¬ 
selves as we were a year ago, in the same way as the voy¬ 
ager at the aft rail strains his eyes to recognize the ocean a 
mile behind. We call a year ago far away, no longer real. 
We have been victimized by an untrue image of the passage 
of ourselves through time. We begin to see the possibility 
of a subtle reorientation of our thoughts in this field which 
has incalculable implications. 


The Size of Now 

To define present time is a tantalizing effort. It is diffi¬ 
cult to set boundaries which fix it in the flow of experience. 
Can we make any kind of reliable identification of it? No 
sooner have we tried to put a finger on the precise instant 
that is now than it has already slithered into being a mo¬ 
ment ago. How long does now last? Has it a relative or 
an absolute duration? If we divide the sixtieth part of a 
minute into a million further fractions of itself, then we 
should perhaps say that now constitutes no more than any 
millionth particle of a second. If the second can be sub¬ 
divided ad infinitum, then now can be defined as any tiny 
fraction to which time may be reducible and which mind 
can grasp. 
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On the other hand, in relation to ourselves and to prac¬ 
tical daily life, the extension of what we call now appears 
to expand and contract depending upon what seems to be 
happening to us. In order to have any degree of under¬ 
standing of this vital matter, it is necessary to be aware 
of the variations of response to what we call time duration. 
When sensitively observed, these variations are manifold 
and of the utmost significance. Sensations of time are dif¬ 
ferent from attempts at objective time measurement. 

In objective analysis there is practically no such thing 
as the present; it is of such fugitive duration. But, from 
the point of view of innermost sensations, the fugitive bit 
of infinitesimal time called Now is more pregnant with 
reality than all of history; yet it is the least definable, the 
least calculable dimension of our being. It is the theater 
of everything that happens, yet not a thing upon its stage 
lasts longer than it takes to realize that it is already past. 
And it has more extensive lasting qualities in cumulative 
memory than in its actual occurrence. 


An Example of Now 

If we study what happens while savoring the quality of 
an instant of experience we discover that by far the largest 
proportion of sensation is produced not by the immediate 
instant in isolation but in conjunction with its contiguous 
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past. In other words, what is called present experience ac¬ 
tually consists of a series of related observations and sen¬ 
sations which on analysis turn out to be a chain of rapid 
impressions producing a unified composition. These rapid 
impressions are amalgamated so dexterously and swiftly by 
our practiced brain that they seem to coalesce into instan¬ 
taneous experiences. Actually they have occupied a space 
of time by the mere fact that they have had to follow one 
another in quick succession, not being simultaneous. 

Let us imagine an example involving two persons. A is 
going to take a brief look at B. A closes his eyes, then opens 
and shuts them once as rapidly as possible. He has received 
a visual impression constituting a present instant for him. 
As soon as his eyes close again that instant will already have 
gone into the past. His next present instant will again be 
a sightless one, and his mind will be possessed of the image 
of B that he recalls having seen during the prior instant. 
What has he seen? How satisfactory has that visual flash 
been? It embraced an area of timed experience approach¬ 
ing as literally as possible in the human sensory scale the 
dimension of now. 

In analyzing the event it turns out that he has had an 
inconclusive, tentative experience. There was an impression 
of B bending toward a table and holding what was possibly 
a cigarette case. The main factors were recognition of B, 
of B bent toward a table, and of B holding something. But 
when it came to describing B^s action in further detail A 
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was at a complete loss. All the thousands of other obvious 
and subtle attributes of the scene, which would have been 
gathered in by a more protracted view, remained unnoted. 
The experience was so restricted that from every aspect of 
our usual requirements, and particularly the aesthetic, it 
was inadequate. The only possibility of attaining a more 
total idea of the situation would have been by at least an¬ 
other glimpse or, better still, a series of glimpses. Best of 
all would have been the normal uninterrupted view with 
no separation of instants by punctuated blackouts. 

In other words,’ we are not ordinarily able to form much 
of an apprehension of anything from an instantaneous view 
or contact. We require the elaboration of either a closely 
connected sequence of views as in the motion picture, or 
a sustained view through time. The simplest gesture contains 
within itself, when totally experienced, elements of its own 
past, even while seemingly of the present instant. The mere 
addition of a second or two to A’s visual flash would have 
augmented his responsive process far beyond the ratio of 
time increase. The brain acts with such agility once it 
gathers a practicable minimum of evidence on which to 
proceed that A, with a slightly extended look, would have 
had a far richer experience. The spread of awareness has 
incalculable range. 

A can only perceive B’s line of action by seeing for a 
longer time than an instant. As soon as he does he not 
only recognizes action but a whole vast field of enveloping 
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aura enters his consciousness. A cluster of closely related 
observations builds up a larger impression for him, and a gal¬ 
axy of secondary impressions lends influence to the atmos¬ 
phere of the occasion. For he has time to note sequentially 
as well as simultaneously not only facts but nuances of facts. 

Elaborate observation is accomplished by shifts of focal 
point. The process of satisfying vision, for practical pur¬ 
poses, involves a constant moving about of the eyes within 
the orbit of their inquiry, cataloguing, as it were, the va¬ 
rious key points and surrounding areas. Each focal shift 
occupies its own instant of time, so that* the most hapha¬ 
zard glance may embrace a chain of impressions. The bre¬ 
vity of A’s original view allowed no opportunity for succes¬ 
sive observations. The relatively lavish series of a more 
extended view would enable him to sum up his findings 
into a total impression considerably more satisfactory, more 
meaningful. 

In a subsequent, more extended view, while A’s eyes 
were making their rapid survey, taking in with the electric 
speed characteristic of visual process the activity of B, nei¬ 
ther of them was being conscious of a series of instants or 
events. B was performing an integrated action; A was hav¬ 
ing an integrated impression. In both cases, they were not 
breaking up their experiences into consecutive parts. The 
breaking up occurs only in the analysis of how an observa¬ 
tion was taken of something that was happening. Shifting 
attention to B for a moment, if one asks what he was aware 
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of during the moment of A’s scrutiny, there is a different 
kind of response. It is impossible for B to isolate in his 
mind the particular span of time during his action that 
would exactly correspond to the moment of A’s observation. 
But even if he could, so compulsive is the sense of conti¬ 
nuity characterizing one’s own sense of being and of doing 
that B’s description of what he was doing at the moment 
would simply have been... filling his cigarette case. He 
is aware of only the totality of his act, not of fractions. 

An artificially postulated Now becomes drained of all the 
life force that gives it meaning if it is cut off from the cur¬ 
rent of its own past. We have only to remind ourselves of 
the intricate, crowded, and apparently protracted nature 
of dreams which may occupy no more extended a space of 
time actually than A’s observation of B. We may also re¬ 
mind ourselves of the remarkably elastic powers of the mind 
as they are demonstrated at critical moments when there 
is a sudden acceleration of mental activity. The limits of 
its capacity seem immeasurable. 

w^ut even under normal circumstances the mind is occu¬ 
pied with conscious and subconscious activity most of which 
is modulated or suppressed for reasons of expediency. There 
are important reasons for forgetting as there are for remem¬ 
bering. Suffice it to say that as soon as we analyze even 
as sketchily as is here done the nature of any instantaneous 
impression we find its meaningfulness depending upon in¬ 
separability from its own past. 
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The Context of Now 

A similar experiment applied to a piece of music in prog¬ 
ress would yield an even more convincing demonstration 
of the inarticulateness of instants in isolation. Indeed, at 
its highest level, musical form provides a superb symbol of 
our intuition that time is not an absolute reality. Were 
we to be deaf to the performance of a Mozart sonata and 
then hear an instantaneous snatch, we could not attain the 
remotest conception of the^tructure out of* which this frac¬ 
tional sound had come. One might as well try to guess at 
the architectural form of a vast building with one’s nose 
pressed against some square inch of its surface! v/ 

Mozart’s own grasp of his sonata was, by his own descrip¬ 
tion, an all-at-once grasp, total in the same sense as one 
is able to view the whole form of Chartres Cathedral when 
standing at an appropriate distance. But to hear the sonata 
through the duration of its playing time requires from the 
average listener a formidable mental exertion if he is to 
achieve at the end a recognition of its architectonic total 
at all comparable to its author’s concept and intention. A 
satisfactory grasp of such musical form necessitates success¬ 
ful retention or recall at every stage of its unfolding of all 
that has gone before. Few minds are capable of so sus¬ 
tained a comprehension. Native aptitude or considerable 
training is essential. 
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/ In fact, SO feeble is our capacity for accurate retention 
of even tiny fragments of the immediate past that usually 
we are unable to retain so simple a thing as a single sen¬ 
tence verbatim, or a series of nine or ten haphazard num¬ 
bers. Yet, any kind of total grasp of the present involves 
at least an adequate assimilation of its prior context. For¬ 
tunately, where we may lack the ability to hold all of our 
past with exactitude, at least we have a way of preserving 
general meanings that have grown out of it. And of course 
an indiscriminate remembering, unalleviated by selective 
“forgetting,’’ would be mere encumbrance, 

/ If we were to try measuring in some way the dimensions 
of various experiences of Now, we would find some feeling 
much “larger” than others. A man is, for example, walk¬ 
ing along a crowded avenue passing hundreds of people. 
Compare the “quantity of reaction” he may have to the 
sight of any one of these passers by with his reaction when 
suddenly he recognizes a friend. Immediately there is the 
accelerated and expanded mental process of instant recog¬ 
nition with its flood of associated responses. How much 
more he reads from that face whose every lineament is a 
familiar treasure! Thousands of interwoven memories rise 
like an unfurled banner to proclaim instantly the long, rich 
history of friendship. The history unfolded slowly through 
its years of passing time, as the Mozart sonata through its 
minutes; yet a terminal moment of summation embraces 
it all at once, almost as though, dream like, the entire ac- 
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/ 

cumulation had just occurred. He recognizes a friend. ^ 

^ In the sensitive mind of Marcel Proust, the most casual 
happening of any moment raises volumes of associative re¬ 
call, almost to the point where one wonders how Proust 
avoided having the spontaneity of his present moments sub¬ 
merged by the surge and undertow of his memories. ‘It was 
an obsession with him to prevent anything of his experience 
from losing its ties with the present. He wanted to hc^ 
everything, knowing intuitively that it all belonged together.'^ 
If we can surmount certain everyday impediments which 
have become the stumbling blocks to a truer grasp of life 
experience, we will learn to increase our capacity for hold¬ 
ing on to larger and larger portions of the fundamental 
continuum. As is so neatly demonstrated by the Gestalt 
psychologists, great discoveries and important increase of 
understanding may result from simple reorientation of ap¬ 
proach. ^ re-evaluation of past time as related to present 
and future will enable us to extend our intuition concerning 
such essential matte rs as what we are and what is our 
destiny, 


Memory 

It is sometimes easier to understand ordinary workings 
of the mind by imagining radically different conditions. Let 
us suppose a human mind that operates in a new manner. 
It holds on to its experience from instant to instant, hour 
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to hour, day to day with total command, retaining intact 
as though eternally present everything that it has ever ex¬ 
perienced. I am not saying that this is desirable, but merely 
that it will be useful to consider. 

To such a mind everything it experiences constitutes Now. 
Whatever it encountered ten years ago is as immediately 
present to its consciousness as all else. In fact it is occurring 
now, because there will be no such thing as the past. It is 
as though ten years had, as in a dream, shrunk to the di¬ 
mensions of a moment. 

We are so used to the process by which we ordinarily 
learn what little we do learn that a departure as radical as 
this one seems fantastic. Yet it is necessary to examine it 
closely, for it can teach much which, so far, is apparent 
only to specially organized imaginations practiced in psycho¬ 
logical study. Even psychologists have barely scratched the 
surface of this problem, ‘*No fact has challenged the psy¬ 
chologist as much as the fact that we have a memory..^ 
But it requires precise thinking to differentiate accurately 
between actuality and what we call memory of actuality. 

This newly suggested mind will be in much closer touch 
with the true life process. But it is so difficult to imagine 
how it would operate that we shall now have to make an 
effort to overcome the prejudice of “common sense” in favor 
of some provisional concepts. We have seen that even a 

^K. Koifka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology, New York, 1935. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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simple event is actually composed of a series of integrated 
impressions gliding swiftly through consciousness and there 
magically related into meaning. 

Gauss, the mathematician, at the age of six years, aston¬ 
ished his schoolteacher by doing sums of consecutive num¬ 
bers almost instantly, while all the other pupils were labo¬ 
riously adding figure to figure. It turned out that this young 
genius simply saw the age-old problem in a slightly new 
way which enabled him to make apparently lightning cal¬ 
culations. He noticed that in the series one to ten the first 
and last of the series totaled eleven, the second and next 
to last totaled eleven, so did the third and the third from 
the last; he swiftly saw that the entire series simply con¬ 
sisted of live pairs of numbers totaling in each case eleven. 
Hence, all he had to do in any such series was to add the 
first and last numbers and multiply by half the last number. 
Eleven times five gave fifty-five. Totaling from one to sixty 
would just as clearly result from multiplying one plus sixty, 
or sixty-one, by half of sixty, or thirty. Result: i ,830. The 
reader can check the result by adding the sixty figures one 
by one. 

Whenever the brain is able to accomplish this kind of 
comprehensive operation it is extending its grasp, widening 
its embrace. Intuitively it aspires to envelop life itself within 
the genius of its fullest comprehension. But it is frustrated 
by this major frailty, this inability to keep more present to 
itself the testimony of all its experience. So fragile is its 
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grasp that even from instant to instant it loses its accuracy 
of hold. Countless experiments have demonstrated this. 


Inaccuracies of Memory 


One’s memory of the simplest experience an instant after 
its occurrence is already grossly unequivalent to what the 
thing itself was. 

There is a Coubine on the wall in front of me now, a 
painting that I-have looked at many times a day for ten 
years. In fact I looked at it only about two minutes ago. Yet 
the image that I am able to recall of it is so unfaithful to the 
original that I am shocked at the discrepancy. Here I sit 
with my eyes closed, concentrating in the effort to remember 
this small, familiar picture. I think I know it well. Yet I 
could not paint even the crudest copy of it from memory. 
Now I open my eyes and look at it again. Everything has 
leapt back into place; the countless subtle relationships are 
just as they belong within the architecture of their luminous 
space. “Just as I remembered it!” How untrue! 

Actually, if we are sensitive to more than the superficial 
qualities of things, it is astounding to find, on re-encounter- 
ing places, works of art, people we have loved, how inaccu¬ 
rately we have preserved their images. Of course, this inac¬ 
curacy is not to be attributed to lack of capacity for recall. 
Many other factors enter, particularly in the case of things 
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we have loved for their beauty. For in these instances we 
gradually and imperceptibly idealize and exaggerate those 
qualities which we like until at last a cathedral of our mem¬ 
ory reaches and towers into the sky with such El greco-like 
passion that when we see the actual cathedral again we some¬ 
times have a let-down feeling because the thing itself falls 
short of the eloquent memory image it inspired. 


Our Limited Vision Requires Memory 


Our thinking is limited and characterized by our meager 
sense perceptions. It becomes useful, for a better understand¬ 
ing, to imagine a situation somewhat different from what is 
actual. This helps to define the peculiar restrictions under 
which we endeavor to evaluate reality. 

Imagine, for instance, that, instead of being equipped with 
only one set of eyes, we were, like the grasshopper, possessed 
of second vision at the back of our heads. These two sets of 
eyes would enable us to see before and behind at the same 
time, and in fact would come close to giving us what might 
be called total awareness on the horizontal plane, since the 
two visions between them would nearly encompass 360 de¬ 
grees on the horizontal periphery, by a simultaneous survey. 

A modification of this sort would produce psychological 
changes of enormous consequence. The habitual concepts of 
before and behind, front and back, would no longer be oper- 
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ative. With such a new possibility of equal and simultaneous 
awareness in both fields, there would be little sense of dif¬ 
ferentiation between ahead and behind. Physical adjustments 
would gradually develop, such as a tendency and growing 
ability to walk and run equally well backward or forward. 
Along with this would come a whole constellation of further 
skills as we learned to take advantage of the revolutionary 
state of affairs. But not before great initial difficulties were 
to be overcome. 

In the early stages of adaptation to such double vision it 
is possible that human motivation, human will, would find 
itself constantly impeded and even threatened with occasional 
paralyses by the confusion of doubled awareness. This may 
seem an overstatement at first, because few of us realize the 
enormous significance of our present restricted type of vision. 
I do not refer now to the mere convenience of seeing behind 
oneself without having to turn around. That has little to do 
with the revolutionary implications of additional eyes. They 
might even be located in front, near the original pair, and 
still cause profound psychological consequences. The factor 
that makes the difference is the unprecedented ability to un¬ 
dergo two visual experiences simultaneously. Perhaps even 
this may not seem consequential, but as a continuing phe¬ 
nomenon it would affect both the tempo and the quality of 
human thinking and behavior. 

With our present visual equipment it is impossible to focus 
attention at two points simultaneously. And so we accom- 
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plish our observations as satisfyingly as we can by taking 
series of focal views which add up in the brain to cumulative 
impressions. These separate, successive focal views take time 
from one to the next, and their summing up within the brain 
involves acts of memory, since, if we do not retain traces of 
preceding views in our judgment of whatever we observe, 
there will be precious little meaning to any view at all. 0|lr 
ocular attention is thus never centered upon more than one 
point at a time, and it spreads itself over wider areas by 
rapid shifts from point to point in space and through time, 
retaining traces of its observations which currently qualify 
and organize human consciousness. 


Memory and Sound Thinking 

✓'Our thinking is perhaps unnecessarily tied down to the 
peculiarly cinematographic behavior of our attention which, 
like a him track, focuses from instant to instant on points 
within experience as it formulates meaningful patterns or 
images. Note the disappointment that we frequently endure 
in trying to articulate deep feelings. The very quality that 
makes them so dynamic a psychic influence is their quality 
of integrality, which immediately becomes vitiated when we 
attempt to translate them into words. That is why they arc 
sometimes called ineffable. 

The pedestrian technique of verbal enunciation devitalizes 
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the precious and mysterious attribute of whole concepts. For 
words, like motion pictures, have to follow one another in 
their cumbersome effort to convey ideas, and certain kinds 
of ideas are practically destroyed by the ineptitude of lan- 
guageT For that matter, even simple experiences suffer all 
sorts of abuse, infidelity, and depreciation in the telling. 

'^The further we analyze any simple moment the more it 
takes on the swelling connotations of vaster forms. The proc¬ 
ess by which the mind encounters, absorbs, retains, and con¬ 
nects the profuse series of elements composing the moment, 
thus grasping them as an organized totality with incredible 
speed, is a process whose proficiency peters out rapidly with 
even modest extensions of duration. If the human mind 
were able to consolidate the elements of an hour’s experience 
as capably as it does its momentary experiences, if it could 
embrace related events and comprehensions that are obscured 
almost to the point of obliteration as they recede from the 
present, then it would vastly increase its understanding of 
ultimates, and its empire over its own destiny, 
v^From the point of view of total comprehension of life, 
memory is a phenomenon of imperfection. It provides par¬ 
tial reconstructions of continuity. It is recall of fractions of 
a music that should be retained unfractured. It works sound¬ 
ly only within minimal periods of time, scarcely more than 
a few seconds. This enables the mind to maintain sufficiently 
close connection between series of words or impressions with¬ 
in limited frames so as to understand their significance. To 
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understand a sentence one must retain from start to finish 
the sense of its parts. 

' It is probable that in the subconscious, or transcendent, 
mind we retain intact the entirety of our life experience down 
to the nuance of a nuance. All that has ever been within our 
mind continues within it, but systematically repressed for 
definite reasons. The fact of not remembering everything at 
once is not, as popularly supposed, due to frailty of brain 
power. It is the result of a mental procedure which design¬ 
edly rejects, which selectively employs, v/' 

y The brain has evolved primarily into an instrument of 
expediency. It has formed certain habits which facilitate the 
practical business of living but which obstruct the medita¬ 
tive process of pure comprehension. For the greater part of 
the time in most human experience the attention is de¬ 
voted to functional aspects of life, to coping with immediate 
needs, to being practical, n/ 


Practical Thinking Versus Pure Contemplation 

/ Here we come to a crucial factor in human personality 
which stands as a formidable obstacle to greater grasp of 
ultimates. In the process of meeting the demands of life in 
a practical way, the brain has developed a prodigious skill 
in censoring the past with its vast accumulations of expe¬ 
rience retained at the deeper levels of consciousness. The 
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brain performs this function in order to facilitate practical 
behavior. It selects those fractions of past experience which 
at any given moment be most practicably applied to 
the situation at hand.^The brain’s primary concern is to 
utilize fragments of the past which will most directly imple¬ 
ment its purposeful course into the future. It dreads too' 
deep an involvement with the entirety of its past as preju¬ 
dicial to efficacious action. It voluntarily blinds itself to those 
vaster visions which are the potential source of its deepest 
insights. 


Sight Versus Insight 


f And so, while our past survives complete at subconscious 
levels, our practical interest summons up only whatever me¬ 
mories may illuminate the moment at hand. We tend to do 
likewise in our ways of seeing.*^rdinarily we perceive things 
primarily with an eye to their utility. Our perceptions are 
geared to our actions. W e scarcely look at things are s at¬ 
isfied to identify them. \/ 

But there are creative types who are not so bound to 
practicality. They are able to per ceive without a ttaching 
their vision to programs of action. They detach themselves, 
from their self-interest and see a thing for itself rather than 
for themselves. They have a wider grasp of reality and a 
more direct appreciation^../^ 

/ Our aim is to develop more of this kind of creative detach- 
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ment, even whil e living practical lives. This means riddin g 
ourselves of that pernicious anxiety complex, so characteris¬ 
tic today, which keeps us narrowly focused on what we 
erroneously consider our personal security. We are usually 
* so preoccupied with shapinig our future that we do not realize 
J iow much our around that 

preoccupation. W e are afraid of w hat we call idle contem - 
plation. This fear deprives us of important ultimate bles¬ 
sings. Let us rather call it busy contemplation and recognize 
it as the path to understanding, to intellectual, aesthetic, 
emotional maturity. 


The Inclusive and the Momentary 

The loss of connectiveness in our thinking plays us the 
worst tricks. The actual happening of things is character¬ 
ized by flow, by something more perfect than consecutive¬ 
ness—a sort of incessant flowering. When this flowering 
process becomes “forgotten” and then is resurrected in adum¬ 
brated episodes, the integrity of the true process is compro¬ 
mised. While life flowers unceasingly, thought takes quick 
and jerky views and reviews of the entirety. 

Since our intelligence is usually devoted to momentary 
purposes and procedures of its own, it does not often attempt 
broad envelopments of the life fabric for philosophic ends. 
For most of us philosophy is not a major concern; we do 
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not feel that we can afford to major in it. It does not seem 
to lead to practical and tangible results. And, of course, it 
is true that we have to practice a few more arts and crafts 
than philosophy if we intend to survive. No good philoso¬ 
pher would deny this. A wise man understands the necessity 
for applying attention to the minutiae as well as to the uni¬ 
versal, and acquires a skill in doing both at once. This is 
a supreme gift, and is acquired only by resolute practice. 

Certain interesting corroborative facts about human expe¬ 
rience serve to illustrate the all-inclusiveness of the mind’s 
total grasp. Take, for example, the case of what happens 
when a person ‘finds himself suddenly at the brink of destruc¬ 
tion. In cases of near-drowning, and near-death in all sorts 
of situations which produce lightning conviction that it is all 
over, that “this is it,” the evidence is that almost invariably 
there flashes through the mind a sensation of incredibly total 
recall of one’s entire life history. While there is room for 
supposing that this phenomenon is illusory in its apparent 
completeness, and that actually there is only a flash-back to 
a limited number of outstanding phases to which the person¬ 
ality frantically clings in desperate adherence to life, still it 
is clear that there springs into consciousness a far greater 
than ordinary content of the past. The explanation for this 
unique illumination fits our description of the brain’s activity 
as censor of the mind’s content. 

Before the shock of accident came to precipitate the system 
into its unprecedented state, there prevailed the customary 
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technique of mental procedure. This technique, exquisitely 
developed over the long span of human evolution, is fine 
in its genius for engaging the threads and grooves of the 
present into the gear of the future. But at the instant of 
apparent doom, the brain suddenly throws up its hands in 
despair of life. With the conviction that the end has come,, 
it abandons all further concern with expediency about the 
future, either immediate or remote. With its lightning agil¬ 
ity it has concluded that all is over, that there is no further 
course to guide, no care to be taken, no horizons to be 
reached. The final gesture of its love for life is the very let¬ 
ting go that permits the buried content of the past to surge 
at once with all the spontaneity of its originating force into 
the light of the present instant. No longer obsessed by the 
urgency of meeting life situations, the psyche has its final 
embrace with the all of everything. It is freed of the cor¬ 
ruption of temporality; at last now is always and always 
is now. 

The mind’s natural desire to hold to the totality of its 
experience is vitiated by the will to facilitate direct action. 
The first is an instinct primarily aesthetic, intuitive; the sec¬ 
ond is more scientific, practical. There are other instances 
in which more total grasp of the past is demonstrated. Hyp¬ 
nosis, for example, has proved a means of temjjorary release 
from the inhibitory forces of normal coping with existence. 
By this method of focusing the attention successfully on 
phases of the past we are enabled to resurrect areas of ex- 
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perience that have seemed lost to consciousness. Here again 
is proof of the mind’s possession of that which the brain has 
not merely relegated to subconscious levels but hidden there 
sometimes with a wily thoroughness that defies all but the 
most skillful hypnotic suggestion of recall or searching analysis. 

The brain frequently suppresses the possibility of recall for 
more devious reasons than mere convenience. The process 
is, of course, complicated by all sorts of physical and spirit¬ 
ual conflicts, by conscience, by appetites that are mutually 
exclusive and waging relentless war on each other. The tech¬ 
niques of psychoanalysis have been revelatory. 


The Stature of the Thinker 

In the practice of the creative arts this distinction between 
the inclusive and the momentary assumes crucial importance. 
The achievement of true form in its purest and largest mean¬ 
ing is dependent upon a sensitivity to total experience as 
distinguished from separately viewed particles of experience. 
So is the achievement of wisdom. And this brings us to a 
point which has been disputed back and forth through cen¬ 
turies of wrangling, and which, in our present approach, 
finds a clear position. It is the question of character, of 
personal integrity. 

There have been claims and counterclaims. It has been 
asserted time and again that creative genius may be com- 
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pletely independent of personal integrity and that, in fact, 
many outstanding genius types have been notoriously amoral, 
immoral, and generally unvirtuous. Such claims are usually 
made on the basis of the most tenuous defining of terms. 
Abysmal ignorance or misjudgment seems frequently to at¬ 
tend the all too free and easy usage of the words “genius” 
and “virtue.” At the levels of highest creativity they are 
inseparable realities. 

Without a certain high virtue, a sort of lofty capacity for 
self-discipline, and above all for selflessness, the artist is not 
likely to attain that breadth of outlook which embraces the 
large. It is difficult for the mind to operate freely over 
the vast areas of its widest range if the brain is constantly 
intruding its narrow preoccupation with the interests of the 
immediate ego. That ego is made up of demanding appe¬ 
tites and requirements seeking the most immediate and full¬ 
est possible gratification. It is also ridden by fears, anxieties, 
and prejudices emerging as the negative consequences of un¬ 
fulfilled desires. Under the stress of attending to these pres¬ 
sures which, to greater and lesser extent, invade the con¬ 
sciousness of us all, the attention of the human psyche is 
well-nigh monopolized by them. 

There is, however, another drive which, though not so 
frequently in view, is tenacious. That is the impulse for 
explaining things, for understanding origins and ultimates. 
In the primitive stage it is curiosity; in more advanced form 
it assumes the proportions of a deep spiritual yearning for 
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freedom from those egoistic preoccupations which prevent 
fuller comprehension. The battle is a furious one in most 
sensitive individuals because the animal side of human nature 
persists for good and sufficient reasons and is difficult to re¬ 
concile with the counterdrive toward selflessness. Only the 
most enlightened personality reaches a healthy acceptance of 
both his physical and his spiritual drives with fear of neither 
and confidence in the mutual adjustability of both. We are 
merely at the beginning of that age in our development 
wherein we may hope to make substantial strides toward a 
wholesome balance. Whenever such balance is not at least 
approximated we cannot expect to find ourselves growing 
satisfactorily toward fuller stature. 

A major premise, now established, is that a true grasp of 
reality requires the widest possible envelopment of past- 
leading-into-present with no breaks to mar the continuity 
that is the prime characteristic of being and becoming. Also, 
our brains do not often permit us to have this all-embracing 
kind of vision because it is not the most practical technique 
for daily action and generally successful living of life. We 
acknowledge the special logic of the brain’s procedure of 
selection and rejection; we understand it as a device for 
scientific adjustment to normal needs and purposes. But over 
and above the compulsion of “common sense” thinking there 
is a higher compulsion that grows more demanding as our 
spirit grows more mature. It is a compulsion to transcend 
the falsifying methods of thought that, while efficacious for 
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action and survival, are fatal to proficient meditation. The 
life of the mind is in its infancy compared to the skilled 
intelligence that we have developed for manipulating the 
inert, activating the potential, and conducting ourselves not 
too responsibly as social atoms. We have more dominion 
over matter than over ourselves, and the widening rift of 
this crucial disparity threatens the gravest consequences. 


Creative Thinking Adjusts to Change 

Our major premise leads to our major thesis. The meth¬ 
ods of intelligence employed for practical living have become 
so much a habit with us that we apply the same mental proc¬ 
esses to our efforts to comprehend more ultimate meanings. 
It is like trying to make a Swiss watch with blacksmith’s 
tools, or perhaps one had better say, like trying to create a 
human soul with blacksmith’s tools. In the science of deal¬ 
ing with matter we have constructed logical methods that 
have proved their reliability by greatly extending our under¬ 
standing and empire. But in dealing with being and with 
mind our habitual methods of rationality are inadequate, 
worse still, improper. They are inappropriate to both aesthe¬ 
tics and metaphysics. We must therefore envisage modifi¬ 
cations leading to new method. The method of science is 
superb for science and is indicative of new methods for met¬ 
aphysics; methodology is a science. As the intelligence of 
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the scientist and the intelligence of the philosopher progress 
there will be gradual deepening fusion. 

Science and philosophy are both emerging to certain 
fundamental certitudes which will necessitate new attitudes. 
They are both discovering that nothing in reality is static, 
fixed, or constant and that all reality is a continuum of be¬ 
ing, of uninterruptible and indivisible change. Change, the 
concept of an absolute continuity of change, of an eternally 
developing event, is the dominant motif of contemporary 
thinking. Hitherto our thought has been adapted to con¬ 
cepts which accepted life as fluctuating between the static 
and the moving, the inert and the active, the material, the 
spatial, and the mysteriously energetic. No thinking geared 
to these illusions is applicable today. 

However, no enterprise is more exposed to the challenge 
of conservative thinkers than that of changing method in 
thought itself. Here the difference between the intrepid and 
the brazen, the wise and the foolish, the new and the merely 
novel is often slender. Today’s world is full of attempts 
at modernisms; some only pretentious, stemming from ego¬ 
tistical strivings for the sensational; others which are honest 
attempts at more contemporary approaches. Much experi¬ 
mentation in the fine arts is a threshing about to find new 
rules for playing the same old game, or fresh meanings for 
worn-out terms. Actually, most significant changes are less 
conscious than that; they are simple, straightforward reac¬ 
tions of a contemporary spirit to its own time. 
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Radical change in any of the arts, and particularly in 
the art of thinking, is difficult to absorb and upsetting 
to the sense of security. This is because few individuals are 
truly contemporary in spirit. To be fully contemporary re¬ 
quires qualities of sensitivity, discernment, character, and 
energy infrequently found in one person. When such per¬ 
sons do exist we sometimes find their creations not easy to 
understand. Their clarity depends upon whether they have 
been able to express themselves within the familiar range 
of traditional styles or whether they have been forced to 
evolve radicaUy new modes of expression. 

One truth is important to acknowledge, which is frequent¬ 
ly misunderstood. Contemporary creativeness does not have 
to seek new or novel terms and styles in order to contribute 
new thought. To keep abreast of the progress of thinking 
and of being does not necessitate running away from past 
values. There is a certain falseness to consciously contrived 
novelty; newness per se is not to be sought after by the 
modem man; it is an inevitability. Everything in the con¬ 
tinuum of pure being is eternally new. This is something 
for an art-conscious world to remember. It may be difficult 
to change, but it is impossible not to change. 
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PROBLEMS OF DIFFUSE 
THOUGHT 

THE PROCESS of releasing ourselves 
from the bad habit of diffuse thinking is a trying one. In 
the first place, few of us recognize the fact that we are 
victims of the habit. In the second place, for many normal 
purposes of practical living the habit is a good one. Think¬ 
ing is adaptable to various purposes and the technique for 
everyday action is simply unsuited to meditation of a pro¬ 
founder sort. 

It is the loss of connectiveness in our thinking that plays 
us the worst tricks. The actual happening of things is cha¬ 
racterized by flow, by something more perfect than conse¬ 
cutiveness, a sort of incessant flowering. When this flower¬ 
ing process becomes “forgotten” and then is resurrected in 
adumbrated episodes, the integrity of the real process is com- 
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promised. While life flowers unceasingly, thought takes quick 
and jerky views and reviews of the entirety. 

The soundest thinking is that which perceives, beyond de¬ 
tails, larger designs. Much modern confusion and struggle 
is attributable to short sighted perspective, to minds which 
fly off at tangents or become obfuscated by incomplete im¬ 
pressions and preconceived beliefs. Some of us are such slaves 
to ritualistic thought that we rarely confront reality. And 
we do not realize how often we think in disorganized fashion 
out of sheer inertia. In this chapter a few examples of con¬ 
fused thought will be given. 

Our preceding chapter concluded that everything in the 
continuum of being is eternally new. It is difficult to adapt 
to this dynamic fact. Modem man is tom between his dis- 
tmst of the new and his distmst of the old. The reactionary 
and the radical are constantly at war. We have to be cau¬ 
tious about what we throw overboard as outworn and what 
we take on as new. We could ill afford to cast aside the 
splendid framework of logic that we have built up and upon 
which have been erected the stmctures of our discoveries and 
achievements. We do not question its reliability in fields of 
its most practical application; we question its universality. 

As we think today, our reflections arc often functionally 
separate and successive. I look at a blue chair and may 
think about it momentarily as an amateur physicist. But 
presently my attitude may change to a new approach, trying 
to set it accurately into its historic period and place of origin. 
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Then I may get interested in the process of dye that was 
used in the coloring of its upholstery, the process of weav¬ 
ing that made the cloth, the origin of the thread that com¬ 
posed it, the hewing of the wood, the skill of the carpentry. 
From this I may shift to recollections of the last person seen 
sitting in the chair, and how he had flung his long leg so 
characteristically over its arm. I remember the harmony of 
his heather-tweed suit with the blue, and how that harmony 
recalls a moment on the deck of a transatlantic liner some 
fifteen years earlier, tucking a heather lap robe around the 
legs of a friend, who sat in the neighboring deck chair. Then 
suddenly I see a resemblance in this chair to one which Alla 
Nazimova used so wonderfully in a performance of The 
Cherry Orchard in the old Eva LeGallicnne Repertory 
Theatre down on Fourteenth Street in New York City, and 
a great haze of dream cloud memory wraps itself around 
the event. How Alla could make a chair come alive and 
play its role responsive to her genius! Another person might 
have left the chair as mute a thing standing on the stage 
as before the curtain rose. But by the magic of her feeling 
Nazimova involved the furniture she used in the dynamic 
of the situation until it was all related to her. This leads 
to visualizing the same chair in different people’s homes 
and how changed it could seem to be by being associated 
with various personalities and environments. 

Gertrude Stein may insist that a chair is a chair... and 
then again she may not... but every rose is different at 
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every instant in the changing context of being, and so is 
every chair. A chair may indeed be a chair but it is a chang¬ 
ing chair because it cannot be otherwise because it is not 
otherwise. You are a changing person. So am I. You and 
I are both a jot changed from the mere reading and writing 
of the foregoing sentences, plus everything else that has gone 
on around and within us during the past few moments. But 
we do cling to the desire for permanency amid all this flow¬ 
ing eventfulness, if only in order not to be dizzy. 


Permanency, Change, and Confused Thought 

Yet permanency, defined by the dictionary as “continuing 
or enduring in the same state, place, or the like, without 
marked change; not subject to alteration; lasting; abiding; 
enduring; fixed,” is contrary to the nature of life and of all 
being as we now understand it. It is necessary to analyze 
our craving for permanency. Is it due to our yearning for 
personal survival? Probably, for the most part. Therefore, 
if we can be assured that evolution, characterized by change, 
does not exclude the possibility of an enduring ego, we may 
be enabled to release ourselves from this craving for the im¬ 
possible. The illusion of the fixed no longer need continue 
as a synonym of the enduring. That which really endures 
is that which changes; that which does not change is liter¬ 
ally unthinkable. 
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The tempo of our lives varies, from individual to individ¬ 
ual, from culture to culture, from age to age. At present, 
it is increasingly rapid, uneven, unpredictable. Not so long 
ago there were good possibilities of living a routine existence 
along foreseeable lines, dwelling in the same home during 
the lifetime of a generation or more, having the same friends, 
cherishing the same customs and traditions, expecting sta¬ 
bility and gradual progress of our environment. Abrupt 
changes, cataclysmic social convulsions, did not so frequently 
affect the lives of average citizens. But today we are more 
rapidly and drastically affected by the shifting of world 
forces; we are involved often involuntarily by the pressures 
and clashes of interest that exert ever-widening influence on 
the destinies of ourselves along with untold millions. When 
we yearn for stability under such conditions, it is not neces¬ 
sarily a negative desire for a static, unprogressive, stagnating 
society, but rather a craving for an environment in which 
we can grow under a healthily combined dynamic of our 
own plus society’s initiative. We modems have an acute 
awareness of being pushed around. 

Much of our energy is consumed in the sheer effort to 
avoid getting shoved. We are on the defensive, preoccupied 
with the endless task of evading the harassments and inva¬ 
sions of our private well-being. We are also confronted with 
increasing strains of competition for prestige and advantage. 
We are pushed into being covetous and dissatisfied with a 
status that is not exalted enough to excite envy in our neigh- 
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bor. The cumulative pressure of society’s petty standards and 
ambitions begins its pernicious operations on us from early 
childhood. Education is often tainted with elements of these 
compulsions. We rarely are encouraged to enjoy things as 
we find them, and yet a certain amount of training in that 
direction would prepare us for aesthetic appreciation. 

In other words, we grow up in an atmosphere of dynamic 
dissatisfactions. We are conditioned into a discontent which 
spurs us to sustained effort. The basis of our most success¬ 
ful productiveness is one of competition, and we have been 
conditioned to this social pattern to such an* extent that our 
volitional powers seem to collapse when competition is re¬ 
moved as a driving force. We are barely beginning to suspect 
that necessity need not be the only mother of invention. 

The arts, and to some extent the sciences, do provide us 
with inspiring instances of productivity arising out of deeper 
needs than those of physical security and material prestige. 
But social prestige remains regrettably one of the hollow sti¬ 
muli of much that is done in the name of art. Yet, in great 
works of art, one of the profoundest satisfactions to the ob¬ 
server is the sense of detachment to be found. In the thing 
of beauty we find at least momentary release from the in¬ 
cessant struggle to manipulate our environment, to protect 
ourselves against the competitive buffets of our fellow men. 
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Impediments to Concentration 


Anxiety always has played a large role in human life. But 
with the further refinements and complexities of developing 
civilization the majority of individuals fall heir to more wor¬ 
ries rather than more security. Anxiety hinges primarily upon 
excessive care about the future, insufficient security in the 
present. Naturally a person preoccupied with a constant 
sense of having to cope with the future is not able to give 
his best attention to the present, particularly if we wisely 
understand the present to involve the past. Excessive preoc¬ 
cupation with the future is one of the great ills, or sympto¬ 
matic of the great illness, of modem man. There is an im¬ 
portant difference between sensible attention to what lies 
ahead and inordinate preoccupation with it. 

Degree of attention and kind of attention have much to do 
with determining mental creativity. Sensitivity plays another 
indispensable role. The most scrupulous attention of an in¬ 
sensitive person cannot produce results at all comparable to 
those of a deeply perceptive one. But a person of great 
perceptive ability may still remain unproductive if lacking 
the disciplined art of maintaining a focused concentration. 

Total attention is more difficult to achieve than we read¬ 
ily realize. One has but to make a serious effort to observe 
oneself carefully to discover how scattered the attention usual- 
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ly is. While it may center itself sufficiently well for normal 
purposes, nevertheless it almost always permits itself a mul¬ 
tiple experience. This is a simple and demonstrable fact, 
yet it continues unrecognized by many who will never truly 
understand aesthetics until they understand this. 

An infinite variety of nonsense has been written about in¬ 
spiration in the arts. Let an individual of creative potential¬ 
ities achieve maximal attention to his purpose and he is ipso 
facto “inspired.” When the person of demonstrated creative 
genius is “uninspired” he is probably tom between multiple 
interests and anxieties and hence incapable of activating the 
current of his creative power. 

That is what is meant by the intuitive statements of many 
creative personalities who have called genius ninety-nine per 
cent hard work. A great disciplinary effort is required for 
most productive minds before they reach a stage where they 
are able swiftly to launch themselves into completely spon¬ 
taneous absorption in the creative business at hand. A thou¬ 
sand and one diverting thoughts must be suppressed; the 
mind must brush aside myriad temptations to amble here 
and there along the enticing byways of casual thmking. It 
must become totally involved in the mounting wave of its 
deep intent. The principal labor is getting the wave started; 
most of us splash about in our thinking and mistake the 
ripples of our noisy commotion for real movement. 
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An Example of Unfocused Thinking 

Let us examine briefly an instance of what may be called 
ordinary diffuse thinking, as it might occur in the casual 
experience of an average individual. First of all, what is 
our capacity for sustained thinking along a specific line? Are 
we able to embark on a project of pure meditation and build 
up a closely reasoned structure that has form like a sonata 
or a well-built house? Or do not our thoughts usually ramble 
and stray, drawn by the magnets of all the things going on 
around us and wrenched back periodically to their main 
purpose? 

Imagine that I sit down, fix my eyes on the floor, and 
determine to think my way to a certain decision. Instead 
of taking this test case into the realm of difficult abstract 
thought, imagine that the decision sought involves a simple 
situation. Shall I return home from a summer vacation on 
the seventh or the eleventh of September? The first thing 
that happens to me as I look down at the floor is that I 
discover in the floor boards of my summer cottage a color 
that instantly reminds me of a floor in an early French paint¬ 
ing that I saw twenty years ago in the Louvre. It was by 
one of the fr^res Le Nain. It had a quality, a thereness, a 
wonderful patina of flooring that has been lived upon. Floor 
has great beauty. Floor, fleur, Caf6 du Flore in Paris. 
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Then there comes in upon this reflection like a new wave 
that rolls over its still unspent predecessor the thought that, 
during a conversation at dinner last night, I had been dis¬ 
cussing with some visitors a new book and the quality of 
its reproductions of Sienese and Florentine paintings. But 
enough of this wandering; we must get to the matter under 
consideration. Ah, but there goes the sound of rain on the 
roof, that sound which so many people say they love to listen 
to on quiet summer days or nights. How detestable it can 
become after several weeks of it. And yet it has produced 
delightful moments that might not otherwise have occurred. 
What a role the weather can play in the affairs of men! 
It has probably made some extraordinary twists in the events 
of history. I wonder whether anyone has ever done research 
on crucial turns of events attributable to weather conditions? 

Of course, some of the apparently haphazard detours of 
that sort of thinking are often attributable to a kind of sub¬ 
conscious avoidance of the issue, a skillful evasion of hard 
work in favor of delightful ruminating. Wandering is fun 
for some if not for all. There are those who prefer to walk 
with a goal in view or to climb high mountains with no 
idling or branching off. But in thinking, most of us are wan¬ 
derers rather than mountain climbers. 
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Sound Thinking Is Perception of Design 


We also have difficulty connecting elements of experience 
that belong together though they may not proclaim their 
relatedness. Here is a small instance of ordinary inability 
to encompass simple designs of events. Two acquaintances 
meet. A says to B: “It’s lucky that you didn’t drive all the 
way down to Boston with us last summer. After we let you 
out at Bangor, a car hit us.” It takes several minutes for B 
to explain to A that if B had stayed in the car the accident 
in every probability would not have happened. At least that 
particular accident couldn’t. When the car stopped at Bang¬ 
or to let B out, at least five minutes were consumed removing 
luggage and saying farewells. Those five minutes brought 
A’s car to the point of collision five minutes later than it 
would have arrived if the journey had been uninterrupted. 
Had it passed the point five minutes earlier, the drunken 
driver who hit them would not have been anywhere near 
the spot. In fact, he would have been still at the tavern 
having one too many. Little did the drunken driver realize 
either, that the decision of a young lady hundreds of miles 
away some hours earlier, to change from automobile to train, 
was going to play an indispensable part in his own crackup. 
He might have gone quietly off into a ditch if A’s car hadn’t 
happened along to intercept him. 
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Our Trouble Begins Early in Life 


We begin to see that thinking usually does not embrace 
large forms because it is too busy with immediate details, or 
concern for the future. Few indeed are the happy mortals 
who live so intensely in the beauty of the present that they 
are freed of worrying about what impends. This manifests 
itself early in life. 

I recently heard a friend remark that at least in child¬ 
hood there is little sacrifice of the present for the future; 
a child lives intensely enough in the present moment not to 
keep demanding better satisfactions. The same person then 
attended the birthday party of a five-year-old and watched 
her unwrap a gift. She was obviously pleased with the toy 
dog, but a moment later announced strenuously that next 
Christmas she expected something or other still more to her 
liking. Her eyes were still fixed on the future. Thus, the 
birthday dog became merely an interim pleasure, and per¬ 
haps by Christmastime the horizon will have moved on to 
her next birthday! Fortunately, people arc not idways that 
way. They do have occasions of true absorption and pro¬ 
found joy. These are important occasions for the health of 
the human soul, and we shall now study them to find out 
why they are. 



Part II 


SEEING WHOLE 


The unutterable and the ineffable in human awareness 
achieve articulateness in the aesthetic realm as in almost 
no other way. Sensitiveness to beauty brings insights and 
visions which humanity does not otherwise attain. 

—Ordway Tead 

Art is only the humble and marvelous image of the cosmic 
order itself... The spirit of the forms is one... 


—Elie Faure 



IV 


AESTHETICS, AN ACT OF 
TOT A L ATTENTION 


WE HAVE acquired certain habits of think¬ 
ing which make it difficult for us to bestow our attention 
upon more than slight particles or sections of our total knowl¬ 
edge. As the mind ascends toward a free and fearless wis¬ 
dom it increases its power of attention to life’s larger mean¬ 
ings. It does this because one of the fruits of wisdom is 
release from inner confusion and conflict. As the psyche 
is relieved of the anxieties that characterize its existence at 
levels remote from wisdom it expands into the happy exer¬ 
cise of its unfettered energy. 

In this chapter we shall see how a still life painting, as 
seen through the spirit of a creative genius, is the result of 
attention stepped up to maximal magnitude. Attention at 
this level produces a sort of detachment from habitual modes 
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of perception. This detachment releases the mind from its 
usual practical preoccupations into a thoroughly intuitive 
spontaneity. Without such attention we cannot embrace the 
Now and see whole. 

When attention is concentrated on a specific endeavor or 
experience, we have the beginning of true absorption. Such 
absorption can take many forms. It may involve the emo¬ 
tions profoundly or it may not. When the emotions are 
involved the absorption is likely to be more intense. Even 
intellectual concentration may readily work up to an emo¬ 
tional pitch. At the height of an intellectual conception a 
recognition of aesthetic value almost inevitably occurs, and 
with that recognition comes excitement. A mathematical 
concept or a moral concept may lead as certainly toward 
a sense of beauty as may a strictly aesthetic one. Whenever 
we approach the altitudes of a truth we seem to find our¬ 
selves in atmospheres of beauty. It is perhaps the culminat¬ 
ing sense of a form arriving at perfection that excites us. 

Concentration alone will not lead to the most creative 
kind of absorption or guarantee an exalted experience. It is 
merely one of the essential conditions to the achievement 
of total attention. In our thinking procedures we have so 
little practice transcending the technique of everyday usage 
that we are awkward when, for purposes of profounder med¬ 
itation, we attempt larger operations. It is possible, by stren¬ 
uously disciplined effort, to increase our ability to grasp and 
use wider areas of unfragmented memory. There is also the 
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possibUity of gaining greater control over the brain’s prac¬ 
tical role of censor. We may learn to relax its guard at 
proper occasions so that wider contents of the mind may be 
admitted to consciousness and be more consistently present. 

At first thought this possibility seems startling and im¬ 
practicable. To conceive of a mentality in conscious posses¬ 
sion of vast portions of the entire span of its past awareness 
would suggest a burden so fantastic as to make any si>ecific 
mental action dealing with minute details of life almost hope¬ 
less. To the average mind in its present state such an oper¬ 
ation would appear as an extravagant tour de force, some¬ 
what like the virtuoso chess player who takes on a hun¬ 
dred opponents simultaneously, moving from board to board, 
holding all the separate situations in his head and dealing 
with each successively. But the chess player’s skill is deal¬ 
ing with a hundred separate constellations not at all con¬ 
nected with each other, whereeis what we are demanding 
of the meditative mind is a wide hold upon vast areas and 
levels of its own experience all of which are related in a 
profound way. It is the relatedncss that is both the goal 
of our searching and the facilitating means. What we are 
looking for really is a technique for seizing our life situation 
in toto, by an envelopment of the entire content, much as 
the genius of the chess player envisages at every point in the 
game that dynamic continuum which has produced what¬ 
ever situation pertains at the moment. 

To achieve this kind of life comprehension requires per- 
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sonal soundness. We are not always properly aware of how 
enormous a role human character plays in the achievement 
of any thought or act at significantly creative altitudes. 


The Need for Serenity 

Recently we have taken great strides in understanding 
ourselves. By the skill of our analytical techniques we have 
penetrated some of the camouflage and obstruction that are 
thrown up so cunningly by one part of the human psyche 
to hide itself from another. This struggle is revelatory of 
much more than may at first be visible to the student of neu¬ 
roses and psychoses. It is a battle between two tremendous 
forces in the human mentality, one seeking fulfillment of 
primal urges at easy levels; the other seeking total integration 
of the personality at levels of its higher aspiration. It is a 
battle that grows more intricate in direct ratio to the pace 
of our evolution toward civilization. The more our growing 
conscience erects logical and ethical controls over the free¬ 
dom of our behavior the more resolutely we build up an 
underground resistance to the inhibitive pressures of our 
conscience. There are those who believe that the primal 
urges of the body are so incompatible with the aspirations 
of the spirit that the only sensible solution lies in complete 
sacrificial surrender of the former to the latter. 

No Westerner is alive to the resources of the Oriental spirit 
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if he has not immersed himself experimentally in or at least 
acquainted himself with the concept of Nirvana, Of course, 
the process of immersing oneself experimentally inevitably 
means to do so tentatively, which is really to do so not at 
all. But there are degrees of empathic experience, and a 
developed Western imagination, sufficiently inspired, can and 
must gain at least a partial insight into the concept of Nir¬ 
vana if it desires to understand the East. 

There have, of course, been Westerners who have under¬ 
taken techniques similar to those of the East in the attempt 
to free themselves of the complex troubles connected with 
a materialistic life. The misfortune lies in the fact that the 
success of most of these attempts is only apparent, leaving 
the souls involved in them considerably lacerated and under 
illusions of superior integration. The human body is still 
so intimate an organic function of the total human being 
that it cannot readily be suppressed in order to relieve the 
spirit of all the inconveniences of the body’s appetites. When 
it is severely repressed at conscious levels, it has stubborn 
and sly ways of reasserting itself in areas of the subconscious. 
And this hidden activity may produce graver disorders of 
the personality than might have occurred under less sup¬ 
pressive conditions. To recognize the disadvantages of in¬ 
ordinately indulging the appetites of the body is one thing; 
to attempt total suppression of them is most often to produce 
subliminal lusts of a more sinister if disguised potential. 

The purposes for which the human conscience seeks to 
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rid itself of its physical temptations are admirable. It is the 
naive assumption that suppression is the necessary and best 
way of achieving the purposes that is deplorable. The pri¬ 
mary purpose is to facilitate more total concentration upon 
serenity of spirit as the essential condition for communion 
with the Absolute. We have to bring the utmost honesty to 
bear on this problem. An unequivocal serenity of spirit, 
a serenity that has a minimum of subsurface hollows, cannot 
be achieved by relentless, self-imposed disciplines which seek 
to forbid expression to deep-seated instincts. 

It is sometimes said that the only possibility of genuine 
success in conquering instincts is to displace them by the 
superior satisfactions of alternative pleasures. This cannot 
be accomplished solely by the exercise of will. It requires 
the gradual building of intelligence, sensibility, integrity, gen¬ 
erosity of spirit, resoluteness of purpose. Only as these qual¬ 
ities mount toward the environs of wisdom can the spirit 
begin to feel the authentic thrill of release from primal urges. 
But this is such an arduous, protracted process that it usually 
requires the major part of a lifetime to reach the desired 
state. It is probably not the best approach. 


Release from Confusion 


The better hope lies along a less negative path. Enligh¬ 
tened minds are beginning to feel convinced of this. An 
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acceptance of individual personality drives adjusted to es¬ 
sential principles of social harmony seems on the way. This 
envisages not a suppression or perversion of innate drives, 
but an acceptance of them under the condition that they 
be tempered within the requirements of social mutuality of 
interests. This necessitates a constant reappraisal of princi¬ 
ples of social harmony, so that human behavior be no longer 
subjected to repressions dictated by the obsessive prejudices 
and standards of outworn eras. Much of the distortion and 
neurosis in contemporary personalities is directly attributable 
to the pressures, of social standards unsuited to contemporary 
needs. Much legitimate, creative energy is driven under¬ 
ground by atmospheres of shame and guilt that invade the 
healthiest consciences because the vapors of ignorance and 
stale values are foisted upon them. 

There are philosophies and moral codes which are not 
based upon stoicism, self-chastisement, repression. They are 
founded upon a confidence in the capacity of the human 
spirit and the human body to ascend together toward inte¬ 
gration. They envisage an integration which demands no in¬ 
capacitating sacrifices of either the spirit or the body. Natural¬ 
ly, they recognize at this early stage of development that spir¬ 
itual aspirations and bodily desires are frequently incompati¬ 
ble. But instead of deciding that they are mutually exclusive if 
either one is to be at all fully satisfied, they are convinced 
that dynamic adjustments can be made by the exercise of 
judgment, patience, exuberance tempered by restraint. 
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Those who understand Friedrich Nietzsche at the level 
of his highest intent perceive in the philosophy of his “gai 
savoir,” “la gaya scienza/’ “the joyful wisdom,” an expres¬ 
sion of this affirmation. It embraces a combination of Ori¬ 
ental and Occidental optimism springing from a passionate 
faith in the fundamental beauty of the human animal. It 
is fearless in its acknowledgment of the physical; it is resolute 
in its celebration of the spiritual. It is pitiless in its scourg¬ 
ing of all the negative human passions and hypocrisies 
arising out of fears and spiritual anemia. It hates weakness 
in itself; it seeks strength to live to the hilt of its high con¬ 
victions. It deplores shallow moralities; it affirms an aris¬ 
tocracy of body-and-soul harmony, of individualities whose 
blood is strong with the pure ingredient of love. It is a 
positive credo, in the tradition of Dionysian resiliency, pos¬ 
sessed of the disposition and power to soar without aban¬ 
doning essential stability. In other words, it is an art. 

As the mind ascends toward a free and fearless wisdom 
it increases its power of attention to life’s larger meanings. 
It does this because one of the fruits of wisdom is release 
from inner confusion and conflict. As the psyche is relieved 
of the anxieties that characterize its existence at levels remote 
from wisdom it expands into the happy exercise of its natural 
and unfettered energy. In our present culture most souls 
are tangled in the relentless web of social constraints. They 
are subjected to the complex pressures that are inevitable in 
the arrangements of complicated society. Only a few manage 
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to preserve or restore to themselves enough of this initial 
buoyancy which is the special treasure of a healthy soul. 

In speaking of pure contemplation we must avoid any 
notion of something rarified and remote from daily life. 
People are frequently having the experience at various levels 
of their capacity. At legist, they are frequently in the stage of 
beginning the experience. The trouble is that they do not 
enter into it completely enough to profit by what it can do 
for them. The mind needs a certain discipline before it can 
accomplish the act of contemplation in a worth-while way. 


True Contemplation 

The beginning of real contemplation is found at those 
moments when a person becomes sufficiently immersed in 
meaning or form to sense its ultimate beauty. Contempla¬ 
tion is a systematic mental voyaging toward beauty. When 
Horace Kallen asserts that “to provide aesthetic experience 
abundantly is the first and last task of civilization’’ he means 
that aesthetic experience comprises total attention to the 
beauty of total form or being. Berenson calls it “identifi¬ 
cation of the self with the universe.” Keats calls it “truth.” 
Bergson says: “If we consider... the things of nature, that 
which we find most striking about them is their beauty.... 
Beauty belongs to form and all form has its origin in a 
movement which outlines it; form is only recorded move- 
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mcnt. If we ask ourselves which are the movements that 
describe beautiful forms, we find that they are the graceful 
movements; beauty, said Leonardo da Vinci is arrested 
grace.... Thus, for him who contemplates the universe 
with the eye of an artist, it is grace that is apprehended 
through the veil of beauty, and beneath grace it is goodness 
which shines through.” In a thousand sensitive ways fine 
minds have defined the aesthetic principle as essentially an 
act of contemplation, an apprehension of form, of totality. 

We want to know the meaning of such apprehension. An 
excellent way of doing so is to find out what.it is that makes 
a great still life painting significant. Of course, still life is 
an atrocious misnomer and a great still life is neither more 
nor less important than a great painting of any other mat¬ 
ter. But still life represents a sensitive point in the world 
of art at which we discover how few persons truly under¬ 
stand painting. For one can be certain that if he “draws 
the line at still life” then he is not really seeing paintings 
at all. He is blind to Form. What is apprehended in a 
great still life? And how? 

We can try to enter into the experience of an artist who 
is painting such a picture. Bom calls still life the chamber 
music of painting, undiluted by the trappings of the grander 
forms. It starts with a simple act of observation. The artist 
sees some objects. Suppose that in this instance he is seeing 
a book that is lying open on a desk. Just in front of it is 
a piece of paper with a few notes scribbled on it, and a 
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pencil rests partly on the paper, partly on the book. Now, 
if he is a good artist and if he is in process of painting a 
picture of these objects, then he is already deep in the ex¬ 
perience of a special sort of seeing. He is not seeing the way 
the ordinary person casually sees. We must be as precise 
as possible in finding out what differences there are between 
the artist’s vision of these objects and the ordinary person’s. 
Up to a point this can be put into words. 

In ordinary vision we see multitudes of things from instant 
to instant as we go about our business. Sometimes we see 
them in rapid succession, barely noticing some, accentuating 
others, depending upon what we are doing and what hap¬ 
pens to catch our eye or interest. If a slow-down analysis 
were applied to this sort of chain perception, it would be 
found that even in the most ephemeral observation the mind 
still goes through a lightning like process of reacting to the 
stimulus and recognizing it, so to speak. 

This process of recognition must not be considered simple 
just because it is done with ease and swiftness. We walk with 
ease and swiftness too, but not before having gone through 
long and arduous training to acquire the necessary nervous 
and muscular co-ordinations. The recognition of a book has 
as long a history behind it as recognitions of most things. 
A whole chain of logical reasoning lies behind the automatic 
resfetion; that is, it once did. 

In maturity, of course, we skip over most of the “figuring 
out” and leap directly from perception to recognition. But 
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the important point is that at every moment we are observ¬ 
ing and classifying a myriad of things even when they may be 
playing no further role in life than being just barely visible 
for an instant, like faces we may glimpse in a crowd on a 
station platform when speeding by in a train. 

Because of this fact that experience from moment to mo¬ 
ment is crammed with such a multitude of focal and per¬ 
ipheral stimuli, we have gradually built up automatic pro¬ 
tections against getting too confused with so much going 
on at once. This is the special talent of the brain. 

Now, returning to the book that is lying open on a desk, 
with paper and pencil nearby, it is clear that these objects, 
like everything else, may be seen in an infinite variety of 
ways, depending upon the role they happen to be playing 
in the activity of the beholder. They may range in func¬ 
tional value all the way from the scarcely noticed and barely 
identified to something of immense significance. Suppose, 
however, that ten persons stand before these objects, and 
that these ten persons are all interested in the art of paint¬ 
ing, They decide that these objects will constitute a satis¬ 
factory subject. There will still be ten varying reactions, in 
direct ratio to the quality and degree of sensitivity of the ten 
individuals. By the law of averages, even though these are 
mentalities bent on aesthetic experience, it is doubtful wheth¬ 
er the objects will be seen anywhere nearly to the limits of 
their possibility. 

A mind has to achieve a profound degree of contempla- 
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tive attention before it perceives beyond material concepts 
into the immateriality of real form. In other words, not 
many minds penetrate beyond the stereotype recognition of 
book, paper, pencil, desk surface, even though they may 
have perceptions of them distinguished by sensitive color, 
tone, and other value judgments. For there are levels of 
aesthetic sensibility ranging from what one might be tempted 
to call the trivial to the superlative. We can think our way 
into some further understanding of this variability. 


Levels of Attention 


The still life, as seen through the spirit of a creative gen¬ 
ius, is the result of attention stepped up to maximal magni¬ 
tude. Attention at this level produces detachment from ha¬ 
bitual modes of perception. This detachment releases the 
mind into an intuitive spontaneity. Let us try to project 
ourselves through at least some of the stages of this kind of 
creative contemplation. 

At first we are within the restricted mood of responding 
to the conventional aspects of what we see. We cannot avoid 
going through the natural mental act of classifying things 
for what they are. However instantaneous this may seem 
to be, it is nevertheless an intricate procedure. It involves 
a cataloguing of qualifying details which combine to define 
the objects more exactly. We arc recognizing the things 
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for what they are and we are gradually absorbing an im¬ 
mense number of descriptive details which further define 
them. They are evolving in our consciousness from book, 
paper, pencil, desk, and wall to specific book, paper, pencil 
with their unique characteristics and their special relation¬ 
ship resulting from the patterned arrangement in which 
chance disposed them. But primarily they evoke in us at 
this stage a stereotype, practical reaction. They are passing 
the kind of lightninglike examination to which the brain 
subjects everything that comes to its attention. They are 
being judged in respect to their nature, their function, their 
possible rapport with the observing ego. The intelligence is 
a shrewd calculator before it is an appreciative philosopher. 

The painter, however, wishes to go further. Identification 
of the objects is only a beginning. He already feels a great 
deal more to be there. If he paints his picture from the 
stimulation of what has so far been described, then his picture 
cannot be more than a skillful illustration. If he is a fine 
artist he passes so quickly through all these preliminary re¬ 
actions that they are practically nonexistent. He sees aes¬ 
thetically almost at once, and with no conscious effort. It 
is only because we are trying to follow an imaginary pro¬ 
gression from ordinary to aesthetic vision that we lay our¬ 
selves open to misunderstanding. The person possessed of 
creative vision does not say to himself, “I shall now stop 
looking in the ordinary way and start seeing creatively!” 

The first great change comes as a result of intensity in 
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beholding. It is similar to what happens when one’s eye 
becomes fixed on a word, while reading, and is held there 
in a sort of self-hypnotic suspension. Gradually the word 
seems to lose its meaningfulness; it becomes more exactly 
what it is, namely, a group of figures, called letters, in 
juxtaposition. The meaning apparently inherent in these 
juxtaposed figures is not inherent; it is superimposed by 
the conventional artifice of language. When stared at long 
enough, they are seen only for what they are... markings 
on the page, black linear shapes against a white ground. 
Now, in deep 9ontemplation of anything, a similar funda¬ 
mental reduction occurs. Book, pencil, and paper begin to 
relinquish their first meaning; they merge into something 
newer and less familiar than what they first seemed. They 
cease to be seen as separate objects in proximity to each 
other; they acquire a wholeness in the sense that their rela¬ 
tedness becomes more insistent. 

In order to gain these further properties the objects in 
the still life sacrifice some of their individuality as they merge 
themselves into the profounder harmony of Form. The in¬ 
dividualities are sacrificed in the sense that they are no longer 
perceived separately or thought about any longer as self- 
contained entities. They are now components of a new ex¬ 
perience. A great fallacy in the ordinary attempt to see 
purely comes from an ocular habit of which most people 
are unaware until it is pointed out to them, and even then 
they are not quick to grasp the enormous consequence. It 
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is the involuntary act of incessantly shifting the focal point 
during the process of seeing. This is done so constantly and 
to such good purpose in practical or casual observing that 
it has become an unconscious function. 

What happens in the ordinary beholding of a landscape 
or view of things is that the eyes dance about imperceptibly 
within the orbit of what they are observing, never staying 
fixed upon any particular point of the whole scene. In this 
way they achieve a more thorough grasp of that which is 
under observation. (This is the insistence of the intelligence 
to be as practical and thorough as possible.). If they were to 
remain fixed at a particular point they would have a satis¬ 
factory vision of that point, but their grasp of the rest of 
the scene would diminish. 

As we behold the still life in this attentive way we are 
no longer seeing it conventionally. We are after something 
different, something further, something bigger. We are seek¬ 
ing a more total impression. We do not wish to frustrate 
a great experience by attending to fractions instead of the 
whole, any more than when we hear a fugue of Bach do we 
want to fracture the continuity of movement by attending 
to single notes or separate voices. So we plunge deeper into 
our contemplation until we approach an intensity of ap¬ 
prehension resembling what Easterners call “samadhi.” This 
is an experience of successful empathy, a sort of exalted 
return to our earliest sensations of identification of the self 
with everything experienced by the self. 
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In short, we have at last detached ourselves to a certain 
extent. We have dropped our customary expediency about 
things. We are now contemplating for the sheer joy of 
contemplating. We have stepped off the thronged and busy 
avenue into the quiet cathedral. 

The deeper we immerse ourselves in this quiet contem¬ 
plation the more meaningful it becomes. Our twentieth- 
century, Occidental culture does not encourage serene con¬ 
templation. We are under the considerable compulsion of an 
activity obsession, an expediency obsession. The dynamic 
of our society, based on competitive drives, tends to stimu¬ 
late the ego toward aggression and away from receptivity. 
And yet most of our exertion is expended in order to secure 
the very peace that is at the heart of what we are now 
describing! The trouble is that, in the heat of constant 
struggling, we acquire a taste for the struggle itself and a 
disinclination for whatever may seem too quiet. Hence, we 
have our quiet and unquiet arts. 

As the picture sinb further and further away from the 
surface appearance of itself it draws us into a wonderful 
sense of absorption. We gradually lose awareness of our 
own body, our own preoccupations, our tensions. We are 
momentarily released from that almost perpetual strain under 
which our intelligence labors as it copes with life’s exigencies. 
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The Emotion of Advanced Insight 

As our absorption deepens, things happen which become 
explicable only in terms of increasing emotion, A sense of 
unutterable rightness glows around the entire structure. The 
masses, their textures, their weights, their color, their tonal¬ 
ities unite into a heart-quickening harmony. All these hith¬ 
erto tangible qualities yield up their separateness and ac¬ 
quire further expression by grace of coalescence. This new 
relatedness of all parts into an expression of grace awakens 
in us a profound sense of recognition. It is recognition at 
a special altitude. It is a feeling of arriving back at last 
at a state of infallible adjustment where one had once fa¬ 
miliarly belonged. The rightness of the Form suggests a 
realm to which our souls are native and constantly aspire 
to return. 

When we have come this far the sense of beauty is mount¬ 
ing. We are in communion with what Elie Faure calls the 
Spirit of the Forms. At this level of insight we receive power¬ 
ful intimations of an element of universality evoked by the 
Form. The emotion aroused seems in a mysterious way 
identical to what we have felt before in other atmospheres 
of finality. It is as though all things, when seen with total 
attention, rise to the same height of ultimate form. The 
mind is deeply stirred by this sense of being reminded that 
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a permeative beauty lies everywhere waiting behind surfaces. 
It is a beauty that waits to meet all minds that can free 
themselves from their surface preoccupation. 

And once the way to such beauty is found, it seems to 
have been with us always. We see the leaves drifting down¬ 
ward in the autumn and they remind us of slowly falling 
snow. In the wintertime the drifting snowflakes remind us 
of the falling leaves. We love to find similar beauty in dif¬ 
ferent things. We try to draw the great diversity of things 
together that way. We would embrace the confusion of 
everything into the simplicity of beauty. 

Let us now mention some details of the new kind of im¬ 
pression we receive while in deep contemplation. Of course, 
we find ourselves, as usual in such efforts, confronting the 
problem of trying to describe by successive statements an 
experience that has the feeling of being indivisible. If I 
start speaking of the color of the wall as it relates to the 
curved edge of the pages, I am wanting, at the same time, 
to be able to speak of the slender shaft of yellow pencil 
thrusting diagonally from the foreground into the middle 
spaces, and of all the other countless attributes of these many 
objects which are now blended in my mind into a concept 
as integral as a colossal pearl. 

This kind of seeing is stirring because all the trivialities 
are gone. We are beholding something closer to reality. It 
is like the difference between reacting to scattered traits of 
a person, liking some, disliking others, and reacting to some- 
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thing nearer the whole personality by an awareness of what 
lies behind the traits. All the separate things we see are 
consecrated now, like the sounds and silences of a great 
music, to the Form they make. 

The green of the wall has acquired its beauty mainly by 
no longer being alone and merely green. In fact, now that 
it has become a part of a great harmony its greenness is not 
its principal characteristic any more. It takes on a life of 
enormous variability; it seems to fluctuate in tonal and color 
value. Near one area of a curved page it seems a little 
darker because the page itself rises into golden light which 
makes the wall, by contrast, look a bit more somber. At 
another area the green, against the violet shadow of the bend¬ 
ing page, rises toward an emerald luminosity. But the wall 
is also functioning against many other values. In fact, it 
is subtly related to every part of the composition we are 
viewing. And with all these parts so inviolably involved 
with each other, there is the feeling of some sort of great 
dance going on. We feel an interweaving of all the parts 
as they enter into the communion of their total form. 

It will not be wise, at this stage, to attempt pushing our 
imaginations further into the contemplation of a still life. 
It has been necessary to make this much of an attempt in 
order to define the early changes that occur in the process 
of rising above practical sight toward one of the levels of 
aesthetic insight. One of the first and essential differences 
consists of a mental act of envelopment. Details are no 
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longer seen separately and successively but arc apprehended 
simultaneously like the notes in a musical chord. And the 
chords are apprehended as inseparably intrinsic to their 
theme. And the themes combine to become the ultimate 
structure, the architectural unity, the Form. As long as 
one is only hearing or composing successive notes one is 
not at the altitude of true beauty. One is still at the level 
of melody, which can delight the ear but cannot exalt the 
spirit. Life’s greatest music must be grasped as spontane¬ 
ously as Chartres Cathedral may be seen. 

It becomes apparent that the human spirit likes to see 
things whole. Emotionally and intuitionally we seek the sum 
of the parts as surely as we want the ending to an unfinished 
theme. And, as a result, the only way in which we can now 
approach total grasp is by an act of total attention. Aesthet¬ 
ics is primarily that art of total attention. And that is why 
philosophy, which seeks the meaning in truth, is so close 
to art, which reveals the beauty of truth. 



V 


FEELING THE WHOLE 
FORM 


WHENEVER MAN experiences what he 
calls the beautiful he enjoys a sense of growth in the direction 
of integration. It gives him an insight into the quality of 
wholeness or relatedness that underlies the apparently sepa¬ 
rate parts and incidents of being. He becomes charged with 
a conviction of design, of meaning, of almost mysterious 
sufficiency. That is why a developed sensitivity to art is 
important to philosophy. Many creative minds have con¬ 
fessed that in their early efforts they were as incapable of 
embracing extensively formed thoughts as they were of large 
mathematical conceptions. Their intuition of form came to 
grips with reality as they acquired an appreciation of plastic 
expressions in sculpture and painting. Experience with these 
arts developed an expanded ability to think. By sustained at- 
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tention to the wholeness that they felt was intimated in crea¬ 
tive seeing, they consolidated habits of attending to similar 
integrations wherever they could approach or discover them 
in metaphysics. They had “believed in them” as far back as 
they could remember meditating on such things, but only on 
the basis of an unsubstantial sort of “felt” conviction. 

Conviction by feeling is not always so vague as it seems. 
Some of the things to which man clings, calling them felt 
truths, are so called only because he is not able to adduce 
tangible proofs to their reality. But frequently, if he ap¬ 
plies himself to a thorough examination of all the concrete 
and theoretical testimonies by which he has persuaded him¬ 
self to believe certain things, he finds that subconsciously 
he has really accumulated quite solid structures of logical 
justification. Intelligence often later supplies proofs of what 
intuition has long since suspected and proposed. Galileo 
heroically demonstrated this. And a superb example is of¬ 
fered by the fact of man’s gradual assumption that the bodies 
in ultraplanetary space are probably quite as real as those 
of his own universe, and similarly composed. Man dared 
to believe this even though, as recently as the nineteenth 
century, Auguste Comte maintained that the chemical com¬ 
position of the heavenly bodies is forever unknowable to us. 
Almost on the heels of this pronouncement the spectroscope 
was devised, providing accurate knowledge of what Comte’s 
far from slight intelligence proclaimed to be unknowable. 

At this point we are ready for a final understanding 
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of what kind of thinking will get us the furthest insight into 
what we are and where we are going. And one of the first 
conclusions it will help toward is recognition of the absurdity 
of asking where we are going. That is primarily determined 
by what we arc and what we make of ourselves. The role 
of intuition is a major factor in creative thinking. Intuition 
is that process of thinking which attends to and recognizes 
the indivisible and unarrestable development that we call 
evolution. To intuition, the static is inconceivable. Merely 
a symbol resorted to by the intelligence in some of its prac¬ 
tical schemes for mastering and utilizing life forces. Intuition 
perceives movement and change to be the inescapable sub¬ 
stance of being. It is the creative combination of intelli¬ 
gence with intuition that produces wisdom. 

The essential art is the art of progressive being. That is, 
the self must, in the awareness of its own involvement in 
change, address itself to progressive change, to real growth, 
to higher comprehension leading to wiser action. Actually it 
is the self that is unfolding and, in a way, serving as the model 
for those great plastic arts by which it gives objective expres¬ 
sion to its own subjective dynamics. The plasticity of form in 
a fully realized work of art, with all the infinite and eternal 
that it intimates, draws its vitality out of the corresponding 
movement that is the essence of the human soul of the artist. 
The more intensely a human being matures the more his acts 
and his communications possess that vitality and grandeur 
which belong to man truly in the making. 
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It must thus be seen that a little man, a man of slight in¬ 
tegration and faltering momentum, can neither enjoy nor im¬ 
part to others those exalted emotions which arc the special 
elixir of maturing souls. It is this force of intuition, permit¬ 
ting a man to think his way vitally into the true current of 
life-unfolding instead of analyzing it fallaciously in terms 
of static word symbols, that allows intelligence to correct those 
bad habits which are so paralyzing to creative speculation. 


Painting and the Form of Being 

4 

These habits have deterred man from penetrating his illu¬ 
sions about time and space. One of the first philosophers to 
break through this blind spot, Henri Bergson, finds himself 
doing so with a major accent on the relevancy of aesthetics. 
For a visualization of his concept of creative evolution he in¬ 
vokes, time and again, the movement, the dynamic plasticity, 
the form of art, and especially the art of painting. He finds 
great painting to be the most direct expression of man’s in¬ 
tuitive feeling for the true form of being. 

One importemt reason why painting is so apt a medium for 
the philosopher’s purpose lies in its unique quality, along 
with sculpture, of intimating continuing movement, unfold¬ 
ing, and yet revealing itself instantaneously. All other me¬ 
diums of artistic expression are themselves durational by na¬ 
ture, that is, they unfold through time. Time elapses while 
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they are evolving in the minds of their audience. Music, 
drama, dancing, poetry, prose—all have to be assimilated 
gradually. The mind has to experience the form of what they 
have to say in the same way as it experiences life itself, ab¬ 
sorbing from moment to moment and endeavoring to main¬ 
tain intact all that has happened with that which is now hap¬ 
pening and impending. These durational arts demand the 
functioning of memory. They put memory to a kind of strain 
similar to that which is involved in intellectual effort. 

Painting, however, presents the spectator with a unique 
experience. In an instantaneous view he receives an impres¬ 
sion of accomplished form which has evolved under the ar¬ 
tist’s brush gradually but been expressed as though it had 
happened all at once. It also presents the painter himself 
with an experience that is satisfying in a special way. No 
matter how clearly the artist may fancy that he sees signifi¬ 
cant forms, it is not until he gives them actual expression 
that he can fully enjoy the assurance of his insight. Human 
beings have less and less inclination or ability to find ample 
exhilaration in a life of inarticulate sensations. There is deep 
need to say what is felt, to show what is felt, to do what is 
felt. There is, furthermore, an urge to give vent to such ex¬ 
pression as directly and instantly as possible. The less pro¬ 
tracted the expression the more exuberant is the resultant 
feeling. 

I have heard creative individuals say, self-critically, that 
one often fools oneself thinking that all sorts of musical har- 
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monies are going on in one’s head, whereas actually, until 
put to the test of literal notation, these airs are really ephem¬ 
eral and even somewhat illusory. In other words, man de¬ 
ludes himself as readily in his creative pretensions as in the 
conceptions he forms of his own character. Modem psycho¬ 
logical insight reveals that, all too frequently, one is not as 
well-integrated or as well-intentioned or as well-behaving as 
he convinces himself he is. A careful appraisal of man’s acts 
often shows conduct not at the noble level that he should like 
to claim for himself. He honestly attributes to himself a dig¬ 
nity and generosity of purpose in life which often represent 
aspiration more than accomplishment. So too with aesthetic 
feelings. 


Our Desire for Completeness 

The majority of people go about from day to day unaware 
of the miracle that is incessantly before their eyes. Physically 
endowed with all that is required for seeing, they fail to 
see. Their eyes respond to the stimuli for which nature has 
equipped them, but they respond item by item, as they have 
learned to do by necessity more than by natural taste. That 
is why it is so difficult for them readily to comprehend great 
works of art. The work of art does not employ the factor of 
detail to which the practical eye is accustomed. And the 
practical eye has usually become addicted to taking its pleas- 
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urcs from the very details or fractions of whole forms that 
become sublimated in the work of art. Hence, the practical 
eye is frequently disappointed when it confronts a significant 
picture. 

The pictorial achievement of true form is a visual symbol 
of a certain rounded completeness that man senses beyond the 
immediacies of the moment. This sense of rounded complete¬ 
ness is always in man’s mind as a background hope to all his 
thoughts and activities. He imagines his own lifetime to have 
a rounded completeness, and this assumption becomes so au¬ 
tomatic with most persons that they become startled in later 
years if they begin to suspect that their lives do not give evi¬ 
dence of the form that was anticipated. An apposite expres¬ 
sion of this thought is found in the following long sentence: ^ 

I saw that life (my life or any other) was a succession of days and 
nights, of toil and rest, of meetings and talks, of pleasures and nui¬ 
sances, sometimes called events; that it was a confused accumulation 
of impressions, pictures and images, of which only the most insignifi¬ 
cant part (and even that heaven knows why and how) remained with 
us; that it was a ceaseless flow, never stopping for one moment, of 
incoherent feelings and thoughts, of confused recollections of the past 
and vague anticipations of the future; and withal, something which 
seemed to contain a certain kernel, a certain meaning and purpose, 
something extremely important which it is quite impossible to put 
into words, and, connected therewith, an everlasting anticipation: an¬ 
ticipation not merely of happiness, of its peculiar fullness, but also of 
something else in which, once it came, that essence, that meaning, 
would at last suddenly reveal itself and be grasped. 

Unless a life is activated by sustained purpose it can become 

^ Ivan Bunin, The Well of Days, New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 
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a dcpressingly haphazard affair. Human instinct is against 
haphazard existence. Even if he merely finds direction by 
setting himself simple chores and goals from day to day, man 
keeps himself comforted by the sense of achievement that ac¬ 
companies these small fulfillments. One cannot understand 
human behavior without thoroughly recognizing this elemen¬ 
tal need. 

It is apparent at early stages of childhood. The unfinished 
story is an abomination to little children. It is not merely the 
satisfaction of curiosity that makes children want an ending 
to all stories; therq is definite need for a sense of completion. 
And in their countless exploratory activities children try to 
build or to create successfully realized expressions of their fan¬ 
tasies. Running through most of their remarkably persistent 
efforts is a creative impulse. Two youngsters tunneling to¬ 
ward each other by scooping out handfuls of wet sand at the 
seashore may remember into manhood the sensation of fi¬ 
nally touching hands at the center of the completed tunnel. 
Sense of achievement plays a vital role in human behavior, 
and as man matures one of his loftiest feelings of achieve¬ 
ment consists of giving expression to his sense of the form of 
existence. He aspires to live a well-formed life in a well- 
formed house, and when he is particularly sensitive he has 
an urgent interest in the architecture of the universe. 

Since the universe seems to be infinitely large and existence 
compounded of fabulous quantities of detail, the mind does 
not easily apprehend the nature of the so-called totality. In- 
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deed, a truly modem mind suspects that there is no totality 
and that the concept is not valid. At any rate, the concept 
of a closed totality, such as one envisages when looking at a 
sphere, has lost validity. But one of the healthiest preoccu¬ 
pations of man’s eager search for further tmth is that of em¬ 
bracing larger and larger contexts of life’s meaning. Even if 
nieaning itself turns out to be an inadequate conception, a 
truer assessment of the nature of existence continues to de¬ 
pend upon widening comprehension of the great connective¬ 
ness in life-unfolding that can be lost to man’s understanding 
because of intellectual frailties. 


Correcting Our Partial Impressions 


This book’s thesis finds support in Aristotle’s suggestion 
that the restriction of our consciousness is due to the fact that 
we are able to perceive only one object at a time. It is es¬ 
sential to understand the consequences of this limitation, as 
it is responsible for vast shortcomings in the capacity and 
techniques of human reasoning. And it is primarily this li¬ 
mitation that places intelligence under deep obligation to 
intuition. Man’s inability to perceive and to give attention 
successfully to more than one thing at a time prevents him 
from directly observing the immense simultaneities and spon¬ 
taneities that constitute the structural ensemble of being. And 
it is the promising function of the plastic arts to overcome 
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this limitation by visually restoring the integrity of what the 
mind has broken up into parts. 

In this relativity-conscious age it becomes easier to under¬ 
stand what this all means. The man of modern mind is con¬ 
stantly aware of having to make corrections in regard to most 
of the impressions he receives. The knowledge that he has a 
background to what he daily observes keeps reminding him 
that each experience belongs in its larger context and de¬ 
pends upon it if it is to be truly grasped. For instance, the 
man flying west on a transcontinental plane seems to be mov¬ 
ing in a westward direction three hundred miles an hour. 
But it is an obvious thought to him nowadays that this does 
not describe his movement in absolute terms. If the earth 
itself is traveling through space at a swifter speed, let us say 
in the opposite direction to the apparent one of the plane, 
then the man seems to be moving westward relative to the 
earth but has to recalculate the actual direction of his move¬ 
ment in terms of accompanying the earth’s greater motion. 
But then, with his knowledge that the earth’s orbit circulates 
around the sun and that the sun is moving at a still more 
grandiose speed within the fluxion of its stellar system, and 
that that system moves at still more astronomical speeds, ad 
infinitum, modem man knows that he cannot know in any 
absolute sense just where he is moving. 

It depends in the final analysis upon the speed and direc¬ 
tion of the final universal motion that contains all the other 
motions, and it is questionable whether there is such a final 
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motion. It is evident that any attempt to calculate all the 
various knowable movements as each in its greater scale dom¬ 
inates its “predecessor” can lead to no final determination. 
But it is a wonderful and beautiful thing for the mind of man 
to contemplate even partially. For he is at least intellectually 
and emotionally aware of being involved in an infinite num¬ 
ber of simultaneous movements. 

As the mind matures it becomes more and more sensitive 
to the fact that what is going on is a fluent complex of simul¬ 
taneous happenings at graduated levels of velocity and gran¬ 
deur. Its own limitations prevent it fro^i observing more 
than successive piecemeal clues to the transcendent harmony. 
But it grows ever more conscious of its own static methods 
and seeks ways of improving the situation. The mind of man 
strives to overcome its shortcomings. It knows the obsoles¬ 
cence of some of its workings. 

There is the mistaken notion that great ideas and discov¬ 
eries sometimes occur out of the blue. They often seem to, 
in the shape of dreams, or in sudden “revelations” at odd 
moments while not even consciously sought. Actually they 
are the ultimate co-ordinations of enormous numbers of facts 
and ideas separately learned and finally grasped as a whole 
meaning. 

Occasionally man enjoys more direct intimation of those 
intrinsic harmonics which ordinarily he has to deduce intel¬ 
lectually. He receives these direct intimations aesthetically. 
In fact that is probably the closest we can come to defining 
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what is meant by beauty. That is beautiful which gives im¬ 
mediate evidence of the extensive harmonies that intellec¬ 
tually are only perceptible piecemeal. 


Art Effects Completions Where Intellect 
Falters 

It is this kind of beauty that the art of painting promises 
to express more and more effectively. At the present time it 
is going through various experimental phases many of which 
may not seem to accomplish anything impressive to the on¬ 
looker, but one of the net results is likely to be a stripping 
away of elements that do not contribute to real form. It 
must not be forgotten that color, for instance, has been used 
and accepted in painting time and again in decorative fash¬ 
ion with results that fall far short of painting’s highest pos¬ 
sibilities. Naturally it is admissible that art need not be per¬ 
petually in such “deadly earnest” as to refuse to deal with 
anything less than its loftiest role. But it is necessary to have 
at the back of one’s mind a resolute awareness of what the 
loftiest role is and how, in various ages, it will best be ful¬ 
filled. 

Currently all successful representations or intimations of 
an over-all form to existence are of great benefit and satis¬ 
faction to a humanity that suffers from feelings of disintegra¬ 
tion, in respect to both inner personality and social structure. 
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People may take their amusements from many kinds of art, 
but their deeper needs seek encouragement and sustenance in 
those rare forms which convey most convincingly qualities of 
integrality, of ultimate poise and serenity. 

These forms are achieved by masters in all the arts. The 
only reason for specifically examining the potentialities of 
the plastic arts is, as previously indicated, because they ac¬ 
complish the unique feat of presenting a suggestion of ex¬ 
tended movement, of durational harmonies, instantly. As in 
a dream, whole successions of interpenetrant details, which 
in normal life can only be separately experienced through 
passages of time and space, fuse into instantaneous reveal- 
ment. In other words, suddenly in painting of this highest 
order man is able to experience with his eyes what his practi¬ 
cal intelligence has been blinding him to. 

Psychologists today are intensely interested in this problem 
of visual attention and of attention in general. It has been 
referred to as the “first quantitative law of all mental process 
—^that of mental span.” It is a baffling subject. Fortlage 
says: “Our soul is like a full treasury vault, in which a 
wretched lamp is burning, whose glimmer can only reach to 
illuminate a scanty number of objects at a time.” A good 
deal of research has been done in respect to quantitative span 
of observational powers. For instance, Hamilton wrote back 
in 1865: 

“If you throw a handful of marbles on the floor, you will 
find it difficult to view at once more than six, or seven at 
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most, without confusion; but if you group them into twos, 
or threes, or fives, you can comprehend as many groups as 
you can units; because the mind considers these groups only 
as units — it views them only as wholes, and throws their 
parts out of consideration.” 

Most psychologists experimenting in this field arrive at ap¬ 
proximately the same estimate of six units as maximal ca¬ 
pacity. According to Spearman, these early experimental re¬ 
sults “have been confirmed, corrected, and extended. We 
have now learnt that the narrow limitation originally noticed 
in visual perception applies no less to the other senses. The 
impossibility has been ascertained of perceiving simultane¬ 
ously and clearly more than half a dozen auditory tones; the 
same has been found about the number of tactile impres¬ 
sions, or of impressions combined from different senses. Re¬ 
searches by Flugel have manifested the similarly confined 
range that exists when the discrete visual objects are replaced 
by a continuous design....” 

The same, of course, pertains to ideas. Spearman quotes 
Herbart as saying: “Reproduction by memory and imagina¬ 
tion betrays indeed, that no idea once created is ever quite 
lost.... But when we compare the multitude of all that the 
mind of an adult man has collected with that of which he is 
conscious in any single moment — we must be astounded at 
the disproportion between the former's wealth and the latter's 
poverty.” Spearman concludes that “all insightful and crea¬ 
tive operations” are governed by this phenomenon. 
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The fact that the mind deals so exclusively with only one 
idea at a time is one of the most challenging facts in the 
study of human psychology. “Attention to part of one’s total 
object of consciousness, of course, implies inattention to the 
rest.” In Spearman’s historic study of The Abilities of Man 
he takes issue with the “of course” in this statement of Cal¬ 
kin’s and so many statements similar to it by others. “Why 
in the name of all that is psychological these ‘of course’s’? 
Surely the phenomenon is mysterious enough even from the 
merely physiological aspect. For what reason docs the eye 
not perceive more than six objects clearly at a time, possess¬ 
ing as it docs, three to six million cones for receiving the vis¬ 
ual impressions on the retina, and half to one million fibres 
for conducting them on to the brain? So, too, some half a 
million fibres exist to accomodate stimulations of pressure; 
while even the less richly endowed ear spreads at any rate a 
quarter of a million basilar fibres to catch the different tones. 
And wherefore has the mind but a minuscule of thought 
at a time, seeing that the cerebral cortex contains some 
92,000,000,000 nervous cells devoted to this service? This 
question is not to be eluded simply by saying that the brain, 
like every other apparatus, must needs have some or other 
constant maximal limit to its output. Such a reply misses 
the essential point, which is that the maximal output for 
each kind of activity is not constant, but becomes changed 
and lowered by any simultaneous occurrence of other activi¬ 
ties. What a contrast to such internecine rivalry in the men- 
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tal functions of the brain is presented by the non-mental 
functions of the rest of the body, as circulation, respiration, 
secretion, digestion, nutrition, or the production of heat. 
Here, the narrow limitation vanishes. The digestive activity 
of the salivary glands proceeds without arresting the diges¬ 
tion in the stomach; secretion is effected by the liver without 
hindering that which goes on in the kidneys; the heart stead¬ 
ily beats without thereby causing any abatement in the ex¬ 
pansions and contractions of the lungs. The whole bodily 
performance is no longer a succession of jealous soloists; in¬ 
stead, it assembles, unites and combines all parts into a har¬ 
monious chorus.” ^ 

So we find the psychologists showing an impatience similar 
to the philosophers’ and aestheticians’ in respect to the brain’s 
incapacity for embracing large contexts and simultaneities. 
It becomes increasingly clear that man’s inability to achieve 
a truer grasp of reality must be attributed primarily to this 
halting faculty of limited attention. The methods of the brain 
do not seem best adapted to comprehending the ultimate 
nature of the life process. The methods are more specifically 
good for dealing with fundamental physical needs and ele¬ 
mentary adjustments. 

However, man has an insatiable yearning to overcome this 
handicap and a conviction that he can make progress. Every 
time he experiences what he calls the beautiful he has a sense 

^ Charles Spearman, The Abilities of Man, New York, The Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1927. 
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of growth in the direction of integration. The sense of the 
beautiful seems to be directly referable to the quality of 
wholeness or relatedness that underlies the apparently sepa¬ 
rate parts and incidents of being. Some people call it design. 
Some call it meaning. Some consider it the apprehension of 
unity out of multiplicity. It answers a deep need in all men 
for a feeling of secure participation. They wish to be in¬ 
volved in the design, the meaning, the related wholeness. It 
gives them a sense of being incorporated into whatever ulti¬ 
mate purpose there may be. 



VI 


THE ARTIST AS SEER 


PEOPLE WONDER whether an artist 
has specific powers that enable him to see more and to see 
better. Do his eyes have further capacity, or any special 
mode of looking out on the world? Is there a type of mind 
peculiarly and uniquely suited to seeing in a composed and 
harmonious way? 

One thing about the painter or sculptor is certain. His 
mind operates more intensively in terms of what his eyes see 
than do most minds. His life is lived more specially as a vis¬ 
ual experience; his aesthetic sensibility is particularly related 
to his sense of vision. 

The ordinary eye generally depends for its pleasure on 
specially attractive sights, the happpier arrangements and 
patterns into which nature or man’s good taste may dispose 
things. The grandeur of mountain ranges, the active or pas¬ 
sive splendor of the sea, the impressiveness of dawn or 
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twUight-effccts, flower gardens, fine buildings—^such things 
are sources of delight. To the jaded eye of those who no 
longer enjoy the familiar charms of their own environment, 
the novelty of new lands often awakens appreciation. The 
artist is less dependent on these. 

Certain people are more constantly aroused by the ap¬ 
pearance of their environment than is usual. They are 
aroused not merely by sights which seem to have general 
appeal but often more intensely by things which arc of no 
apparent interest to others. They become fascinated by mul¬ 
titudes of sights that seem inconsequential. And when they 
are artists of ability they prove the validity of their interest 
by what they reveal in their works. 

Their pictures make it evident that they have found beau¬ 
ty where others did not suspect it might be found. Why are 
they so quick to perceive and able to enjoy a thousand times 
a day that which others pass blindly by? What is the nature 
of that readier sensibility which affords them so much richer 
and more continual a stimulation? They go through life as 
Chingachgook moved through a forest, sensing and seeing 
myriad signs unnoticed by less perceptive or unpracticed 
minds. 

There are often enlightening instances of how surprising 
to others a painter’s choice of motif may be. A lawyer who 
commuted daily each summer from his place in Connecticut 
to New York City, for example, lent his country house one 
autumn to an artist friend. He took him up on the train and 
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as they got off at their destination hastened to explain that, 
while the countryside around the station might not look 
too promising, there were many beauty spots within a few 
miles. These he proudly exhibited one after another, and 
on the following morning returned to town. A week later, 
curious to know what his friend had been doing, he called 
him on the telephone. To his amazement the artist had 
been laboriously trudging down to the railroad station every 
day, painting the view northward up the tracks. 

“But, my dear fellow; what on earth do you see in that? 
What about thq lake front, the river view, the promontory, 
the church on the hill? What can you possibly find beautiful 
at that drab old railroad station?’’ 

The artist somewhat apologetically explained that all those 
places were indeed fine, but there had been no question in 
his mind from the moment he had first stood on the station 
platform. That was his chosen motif. 

“But I’ve stood on that old platform year in, year out 
waiting for trains and it certainly never occurred to me that 
anyone would ever want to paint it. It’s one of the last 
places I’d have dreamed of .... ” 

“Well,” said the painter, “come on up and see whether 
you think the picture has anything to say to you.” 

“I’ll be up this evening. You must have put in an awful 
lot of improvements around those old tracks. You artist fel¬ 
lows are queer ducks.” 

However, he found the painting strangely fascinating. He 
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was not a cultivated amateur^ but he responded intensely to 
the canvas. He had to admit there was something... he 
wasn’t quite sure one had the right to call it beauty because 
to his way of thinking it “just wasn’t a beautiful scene.” But 
the picture was ... well, good. And yet, strangely enough, he 
could detect no obvious changes, omissions, additions to the 
familiar scene. It was the view he had seen year after year, 
but mysteriously finer, magically more stirring than it had 
ever seemed to him. 

“What the deuce have you done to it? I’ve got to admit 
it’s fine. There’s something there I’ve neyer seen, but I 
can’t for the life of me detect what you’ve done. Guess 
you’ve just improved the colors a lot.” 

The artist laughed. “Nice of you to say so, but as a mat¬ 
ter of fact I had an awful time approaching the colors I 
found there.” 

One can discover important truths by comparing the vi¬ 
sions these two men had of the same place. Every morning 
the lawyer had looked up the tracks to catch sight of the 
approaching train in the same sense that a farmer would 
view his wheatfield to judge the condition of the crop. He 
might have considered the station prettier if flowers had 
been tastefully arranged along the siding, and a neat gravel 
driveway substituted for the muddy, rutted road. The floor 
boards of the platform, sadly weather worn to an ashen gray, 
might have been spruced up with a fresh coat of paint. The 
rickety baggage truck seemed rusty and tired. The whole 
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place was run down, ramshackle, melancholy, not a cheerful 
place from which to start the day. It was not at all what 
he would have shown to his visiting friends as one of the 
beauty spots. 

“Is it the worn-out look of the place in contrast to the 
shiny efficiency of the rails that appealed to you?” 

“Well,” answered the painter, “it isn’t easy to say whether 
any such ideas entered my mind. I certainly had no intention 
whatever of telling any story about the place. Perhaps you’ll 
get what I mean when I say that my pleasure was absolutely 
visual, and that I had no conscious feeling about any other 
connotations at all. No doubt my mind recognized many of 
the qualities of atmosphere that you have mentioned. But 
all those thoughts remained in the remote regions of my 
awareness, and my principal attention was on the peculiarly 
satisfactory feelings that the place gave me through my eyes. 
No doubt a writer would find the ideas you express playing 
a role in his reactions, but my own response to the scene is 
totally visual, as though my mind were queerly devoid of 
worded thoughts that could define my emotion. When the 
painter is at the height of his emotion he is wordless. You 
might almost say he is without thought. He is keyed up to 
a high visual excitement, no more literary or illustrational 
in nature than the emotion of a mathematician comprehend¬ 
ing a fine concept or a composer conceiving a musical form. 
You might say I simply felt a perfection. 

“It can happen anywhere at any time,” he added. “In 
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fact, ideally speaking, I imagine the perfect artist would be 
he who finds this perfection everywhere, always. One might 
imagine the universe to be ultimately a visible music to which 
man is most often partially blind and deaf. The more he 
cultivates his sensitivity to it the more he finds himself tuning 
in on it. Certain combinations of forms, colors, spatial ar¬ 
rangements make the ultimate harmony a bit more percep¬ 
tible to us, and that is why many artists respond to some 
situations and remain unmoved by others. It doesn’t have 
to be what you would call a complete scene either. I often 
see as much in a table leg casting its shadow on the floor as 
anywhere else. There’s some sort of logical equilibrium that 
appears in simplicity as well as in multiplicity, and whenever 
it appears it makes me feel as though I were getting a slight 
but thrilling intimation of, or even recognition of a total 
perfection to which we all really belong.” 

“You’re sure you are not getting a bit fancy now?” queried 
the lawyer. “I follow you, but I wonder if you aren’t in¬ 
venting some of this underlying total perfection because you 
think it would be nice.” 

“Even an invention of such an intimation is important, 
and indeed vital, if it stirs a man to what he calls sensations 
of beauty. Might as well argue about whether life is actual 
or just a dream. It’s a huge experience either way, and just 
as filled with feelings. If these exciting sensations of perfec¬ 
tion are illusory, they are no less stimulating, and I suspect 
it is intelligent to cultivate one’s ability to have them. After 
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all, I venture to say that I have had more satisfaction out 
of a few minutes at your railroad station than you have had 
in all the many hours you’ve endured there!” 

The painter smiled apologetically and hastened to explain 
that in all such discussions it must be understood that the 
true artist never pretends to any superiority. At most he may 
be considered a bit more fortunate, because he does enjoy 
some of his insights. But, even so, there is some question 
about enjoyment. These poignant experiences are not exclu¬ 
sively pleasurable, and a susceptibility to them involves ten¬ 
sions that are really far from pure pleasure. Growth involves 
pain. As in any experience of an exalted nature, the total 
emotion is complex. It is compounded of a subtly burning 
mixture, physical and mental, exhilarating and exhausting. 

“Well now, let’s get back to simple fundamentals,” the 
lawyer suggested. “How about trying to tell me, in what¬ 
ever words you can, just what you experienced at that 
station. Fd like to see as exactly as possible where you start 
getting beyond me and my experience of it.” 

“I’ll do my best, though of course you realize that my 
truest, fullest expression is already there on the canvas. If 
I could do as much or more by means of words I’d be clas¬ 
sified as poet or writer. Whatever I manage to say can only 
be a feeble and faulty translation between mediums that 
arc not actually translatable. The fact is, a very special sort 
of detachment is the first essential to seeing what I saw, 
a detachment from the more usual and practical way of 
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being and thinking and seeing. I am sure of this because 
I have often caught myself in moments of not truly seeing. 

“For instance, had I been in urgent need of getting to 
town and impatiently peering up the track, then I would 
have been so preoccupied with the anxiety of seeing the 
train round the bend that I might not have noticed the 
beauty of the scene. To feel what is there to be felt I had 
to be totally attentive to it. Primarily, I was moved by what 
you might call a sense of formed atmosphere. All the space 
that I embraced within one confining glance, from near to 
far and from left to right, limited by whatever focal center 
I maintained, took on a feeling of total self-sufficiency, of 
completion. It was not only a matter of lines, shapes, masses 
seeming to be in pleasant equilibrium, but the aerial quality 
as perceived in colors and tonalities joined the harmony. 
It was as though every solitary element within the rich com¬ 
pound of the total scene played an impeccable part in creat¬ 
ing a spatial perfection. It was as though my vision were 
gathering it all into a spherical mergence of space and sub¬ 
stance, a figurative pearl. 

“Any emotion I may have had,” he added, “any emotion 
my picture may evoke, emerges not from subject matter, or 
specific shapes or colors or illustrative ideas, but from an 
over-all architectural completion involving every single qual¬ 
ity that makes up the whole. They are elements upon which 
my vision has momentarily imposed a compositional role 
that deprives them of all significance save that of voices in 
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the fugue. If you wish to think of all the visible particles 
composing the picture as voices, then the picture itself is a 
totally harmonious sound within which one attends to no 
individual sounds but responds to their great blended mu¬ 
tuality.” 


Personality Affects Vision 

It is apparent that where one man saw a conventionally 
run-down station, giving it only the kind of attention that 
its particular function summoned up, the other saw more 
inclusively, experiencing a totality of impression that pre¬ 
vented him from ever considering it ordinary. The artist’s 
attention embraces ordinary objects into the pattern of their 
environment and imposes upon them the equilibrium and 
enchantment of his own mind. The artist’s spirit bestows 
upon what he sees a quality of his own individuality, just 
as a strong personality flavors any atmosphere into which 
it comes. 

A person of wisdom and generosity can lift the entire 
level of behavior around him by the assumption of goodness 
that he projects upon his associates. He looks upon what 
he finds good in them with love, and they are favorably 
affected. The small and selfish individual, looking out sus¬ 
piciously and fearfully on his fellows, sees darkly and pro¬ 
vokes the meaner side of human nature. The true artist 
sees the harmony, the wholeness, the tendencies toward per- 
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fection in things everywhere. He conveys these recognitions 
and his habits of so seeing to others whose daily vision is 
less integrated, more diffuse and desultory. A great artist 
is thus inevitably a great spirit. Otherwise he is only a 
skilled maker of personal expressions. Personal expressions 
can be powerful and revelatory. But their ultimate value is 
determined by the beauty and greatness of the creating per¬ 
sonality. 

Any penetration to the nature of truly great persons in¬ 
variably reveals struggle, relentless waging of war against 
the negative forces that threaten all human character. While 
sensitivity is essential to creating and appreciating art, cour¬ 
age is another essential not so clearly understood. The kind 
of courage required is that of detaching oneself from habits 
that are uniquely practical or profitable in everyday living 
and attaching oneself to more spontaneous ways of being. 
It is not easy to understand the difficulties connected with 
this necessity, but it is impossible to grasp the real meaning 
and process of creativity without such understanding. 

Artistic creativity is closely related to spiritual integration, 
and any achievement of successful integration involves cour¬ 
ageous effort. In the growing complexities of civilization it 
docs not just happen. It must be resolutely pursued. In the 
therapeutic field, battles for integration are fought conti¬ 
nuously with the help of counselors, psychologists, analysts, 
psychiatrists. A major obstacle is fear, reluctance to abandon 
habits of thought and behavior that are evasions, unread- 
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iness to risk the painful remedies leading toward self-under- 
standing, honesty, creative integrity. It requires mettle to 
resurrect and evaluate one’s past experience for the purpose 
of integrating it with one’s present will to mature. 

He who sees beautifully and reveals beautifully does so 
less by virtue of any special eye or hand and more by virtue 
of an inner light and fire. Mere skill, while advantageous, 
cannot produce great art. Skill is a superb and necessary 
instrument, but it functions at its happiest level only when 
it is guided by a mature mind and an exalted spirit. Char¬ 
acter and creativity are profoundly related. Maturity of 
mind and spirit is achieved only by the exertion of man’s 
best powers, and a sense of beauty is one of maturity’s high¬ 
est rewards. 




Part III 


ACHIEVING PERSONAL 
INTEGRATION 


A real history of the arts would show how many novelties, 
how many so-called discoveries and audacities are merely 
disguises worn by the devU of the line of least resistance. 

—Paul VALiRV 

An intelligent being carries within him the wherewithal to 
surpass himself. 


—Henri Bergson 





VII 


CHARACTER AND 
CREATIVITY 


THE ART OF our times cannot possibly 
rise an iota above the quality of our insight. The quality of 
our insight is largely and inevitably determined by the de¬ 
gree of our moral stamina and integrity. It takes strength 
of a high order to get beyond the ordinary intelligent at¬ 
titudes of egoistic expediency. Character is a vital requisite 
to important creativity. 

This is why character is implicated with philosophic and 
aesthetic achievement at any truly high level. Without the at¬ 
tainment of that total attention we have been studying there 
can be no significant approach to truth or beauty. Total at¬ 
tention cannot occur until the ego is able to detach itself to 
an extraordinary degree from its usual egocentric preoccu¬ 
pations. Obviously there are many creative personalities who 
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succeed partially in this detachment. They detach themselves 
to a certain extent and for limited periods of time in order 
to take quick gulps, so to speak, of relatively pure experience. 
But, all too often, they are motivated more by their desire to 
display themselves as creators than by love of what they find. 

It is this that explains so much of the failure in contem¬ 
porary art. Brushes leap to the canvas, pens leap to paper, 
dancers leap to the stage long before the spirit has been truly 
attentive, before the heart is truly loving or the mind has 
truly seen. There is so much easy skill in modem art, so 
much daring based on impatience. For every pure spirit 
whose legitimate freshness of vision is a challenge, we have 
thousands who imitate the apparent audacity of fresh vision 
without going through the rigors of real search. 

We are at an important age of self-analysis. The art of 
our time cannot possibly rise an iota above the quality of our 
insight. It takes strength of a high order to get beyond the 
ordinary intelligent attitudes of experience. It is tempting 
to accept life as a series of opportunities and anxieties, ap¬ 
petites and frustrations, and, having so accepted it, to con¬ 
centrate on making and seizing opportunities, whetting and 
gratifying appetites, avoiding disappointment. This is the 
human pattern of procedure. 

This much expediency seems almost taken for granted as 
the natural acceptance of twentieth-century standards. The 
trouble begins in the minds of those personalities, sensi¬ 
tive and dynamic, whose appetites are complex rather than 
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simple, whose aspirations make great demands upon their 
practical prudence. The instinct for self-preservation re¬ 
mains strong and it is not easy to swim far out into the si¬ 
lent solitudes when it is so much simpler to play in the 
puddles near the shore. 


Reasons for Blinding Ourselves 


There are, of course, many reasons why much experience 
becomes buried ^nd “forgotten.” To begin with the obvious 
reasons, it is due first to the sheer immensity of detail which, 
at its present development, the brain simply has not got the 
capacity to hold simultaneously. We do know, however, in 
respect to this, that the capacity can be impressively increased 
by methodical practice. There are fine examples in various 
fields of endeavor. Persons have trained themselves to retain 
more and more images by graduated exercises. Artists have 
acquired, by self-imposed training, an ability to observe and 
then to render from memory. 

But when there is no particular desire to enlarge our ca¬ 
pacity for recalling the specific, there is, in all of us, to 
greater and lesser degree, a retention of feelings that are 
accumulated as results of past experience. We frequently 
acquire attitudes, emotional and intellectual, which remain 
in force long after the experiences that produced them have 
faded or been driven into the subconscious. 
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We are not primarily concerned here with the motives 
underlying the “forgetting” process. But we do have to 
remind ourselves that there are various reasons for forget¬ 
ting. And of course the most complicated is the purposeful 
avoidance at subconscious levels. If we forgot things only 
because of limited capacity for retaining them, the problem 
would be the relatively simple one of persistent development 
of larger capacity. But the fact becomes clearer and more 
insistent by the evidence of contemporary psychology, psy¬ 
chiatry, and philosophy that we do not lose our past ex¬ 
perience. We simply reject large portions of it, at various 
levels of consciousness and for various reasons. And in re¬ 
jecting we do not throw it out in the sense of ejecting it 
once and for all from our total awareness. We are not 
able to do this because, apparently, the human psyche simply 
cannot erase impressions that have occurred. 

What we are able to do, and to do with increasing skill 
as we grow more refined, is to thrust out of our conscious¬ 
ness what we wish to avoid. We pretend, with phenomenal 
self-deceit, to be unaware. But, at another area of our psy¬ 
chic being, we are still in possession of it, or it of us! 

Obviously, then, it is difficult to achieve the kind of under¬ 
standing that comes from total grasp when our brains are 
effectively blocking and disguising portions of the continuity 
that we are pretending to want to understand. I say we 
pretend to want to understand, just as a person in deep 
neurosis tries to want to penetrate the barricades of his own 
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self-deception. He wants to rid himself of the inconvenience 
of his difficulties, but he also desires to hold on to the sub¬ 
stitute gratifications that are a part of his distortion. In 
other words, we do and yet we don’t want total integration. 


Our Aspirations and Our Frailties 

Many a would-be artist is puzzled by this fact, often with¬ 
out realizing it. He may start with the deep hope and 
intention of dedicating himself to the search for what he con¬ 
siders the most important thing in life. He loves what others 
have found of it. He feels himself called to the same course 
of action. In his youth the thrill of any kind of creativity re¬ 
wards him with a sense of self-fulfillment. His first paintings 
are like children that he has made all alone. However awk¬ 
wardly they may be made, they are nevertheless uniquely out 
of him. They have qualities that belong to his vision, to his 
feeling. They are relatively permanent statements out of the 
frailty of his fleeting personality. They give him a sense of 
security as though he were impressing something of his image 
upon the face of eternity. They supply prestige to his ego. 
But they make stupendous demands upon him. 

The more truly creative he is the more he has to struggle 
against the natural impulses that can be so fatal to his 
growth. The temptation to live at the level of easier self- 
indulgence is rarely absent. It is not easy to make contem- 
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plation or “art” the primary objective of one’s life. It is easy 
to think that one is doing so, for we are masters at fooling 
ourselves in these important matters. Much of our so-called 
art is the product of confused and impure motivation. 

How many of us find the courage to confess the elements 
of failure that creep into the daily struggle between our as¬ 
pirations and our frailties? What artist is willing to acknowl¬ 
edge the battles he wages against inertia? How much more 
serious failure occurs from the more complicated, subtler 
conflicts within the personality? These are the failures that 
must be studied, for they are buried away, by our perverse 
minds. 


What Are Our Prevailing Motivations? 

Let us not be confused by the various ways of under¬ 
standing the word “virtue.” It is necessary to assume its 
largest meaning. It requires definition before we are sure of 
what is meant.^ For present purposes it may be considered 
to be that sustained motivation in man which addresses his 
strength first and foremost to the soundness of his own vision 
and behavior. Without virtue a man is not able to confer 
upon his works the spirit of great art. There exists an im¬ 
portant distinction between talent and beauty, between gen- 

^ Such definition is fully developed in Sight and Insight, Richard 
Guggenheimer. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1945. 
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ius and beauty. An unbeautiful person cannot create beauti¬ 
ful works of art. He may create things with many challeng¬ 
ing, interesting, unusual qualities. But a man’s works cannot 
rise above the quality of the spirit that animates them. The 
gestures of a dancer can be no loftier than the soul that 
animates the body. One is reminded of Santayana’s belief 
that “nothing but the good of life enters into the texture 
of the beautiful.” 

We live in an age that is not too eager to acknowledge 
that the first consideration of human beings should be their 
character. There* is a glib acceptance of many other values 
that often seem to radiate a neon-light sort of glow synony¬ 
mous with what our age calls “success”. Skill, wit, shrewd¬ 
ness, persuasiveness, showmanship, sensationalism, these fre¬ 
quently acquire a prestige beyond the range of their real 
effectiveness. The characters of creative individuals are often 
misunderstood due to the defective judgment with which 
shallow critics misgauge the components of their total per¬ 
sonality. 

Specific deviations in moral conduct are sometimes mis¬ 
taken for total abandonment of integrity. And, on the con¬ 
trary, extravagances of behavior are occasionally misinter¬ 
preted as the privileged signs of special endowment. In other 
words, we are constantly leaping to irresponsible conclusions 
about the relationship between a man’s quality of character 
and his value to society. We would be less confused if we 
kept to the key question: What is the nature of a man’s 
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predominant motivations? And do these motivations truly 
predominate? That is, do they survive the inevitable con¬ 
flicts and contrary incitements that rise to oppose them? This 
is the only authentic approach to clarification. 

If we can establish the nature of an individual’s predom¬ 
inant motivations as excellent and in practicing ascendancy, 
then we are on the way to recognizing potential creativity. 
The rest dei>ends upon the degree of aesthetic sensitivity 
present and upon the volitional stamina or drive. Too often 
we mistake the products of volitional drive alone for those 
superior products which come only when the drive has ema¬ 
nated from a pure spirit. F. C. Northrop finds that “for the 
Chinese, the ethical is grounded in the aesthetic.” And he 
attributes to Confucius, via Younghill Kang, the thought 
that “a man has no place in society unless he understands 
aesthetics.” 

A work of art that achieves the loftiest beauty is one that 
will be free from secondary suggestiveness. It is so much 
in the nature of man, as a general rule, to be possessed of 
a number of different emotional drives at the same time 
that whatever he says and does usually contains numerous 
evidences of them all. Compensations, sublimations, trans¬ 
ferences, evasions, pretensions are terms frequently applied 
to the output of artists. Of course, much creativity in the 
arts springs from submerged dissatisfactions, sexual and other¬ 
wise. But the final product achieves its dynamic purpose of 
release and fulfillment in direct proportion to the purity 
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of its aesthetic attainment. That work of art which lifts 
man’s spirit to the highest exhilaration is the work of art 
that so completely involves his sense of aesthetic satisfac¬ 
tion that it temporarily subordinates his physical preoccu¬ 
pations and appetites. 

The deeper our sense of life’s imperfections the more we 
struggle for perfections of form in art. But when we speak 
of “life’s” imperfections we know that we are speaking of 
ourselves primarily. The serene integration that we find in 
beautiful form is the same integration that we want within 
ourselves. We have to labor at self-purification in order 
to achieve beauty of a high order. An artist must be a 
good man to be a good artist. This is not properly under¬ 
stood today; it arouses deep resistance. 

By political, economic, and cultural influences,* art has 
been driven into a profound impurity of motivation. 

2 Of these influences Arnold Toynbee has this to say: “The radi¬ 
ation of any civilization may be analyzed into three elements—eco¬ 
nomic, political and cultural—and so long as a society is in a state 
of growth, all three elements seem to be radiated with equal power, 
or to speak in human rather than physical terms, to exercise an equal 
charm. But as soon as a civilization has ceased to grow, the charm 
of its culture evaporates. Its power of economic and political radi¬ 
ation may, and indeed probably will, continue to grow faster than 
ever, for a successful cultivation of Mammon and Mars and Moloch 
is eminently characteristic of broken-down civilizations. But since 
the cultural element is the essence of a civilization and the economic 
and political elements are relatively trivial manifestations of the life 
that it has in it, it follows that the most spectacular triumphs 
of economic and political radiation arc imperfect and precarious.” 
{A Study of History, by Arnold Toynbee, as edited by D. G. Somer¬ 
vell. New York, Oxford University Press, 1946.) 
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Not many practitioners of the arts are dedicated in all 
humility and purity of heart to high purposes, as, for in¬ 
stance, was Fra Angelico or Vincent Van Gogh. In an age 
which no longer uses art as an integral element of its culture, 
but toys with it as a luxury product, artists find themselves 
struggling for a market. The market place provides a poor 
criterion of aesthetic values. And the exhibition formula that 
has become the routine fashion for the display of artists’ 
efforts tends to throw the artist perhaps unconsciously but 
none the less devastatingly into exhibitionistic attitudes. 


The Modernity Complex 

Artists are forced today to vie with one another for popu¬ 
lar acclaim. Their principal mode of succeeding is by attract¬ 
ing attention through challenging innovation, stylistic extrav¬ 
agances, and the many approaches to the colossal that Piti- 
rim Sorokin so soundly deplores. No other age in history 
has seen such an explosion of self-conscious colossality, put¬ 
ting Wagner in the shade! There are obvious reasons for 
this and subtle ones. Among the more powerful reasons is 
the stupendous factor of modem means of propaganda. The 
quiet, slow, and steady development of local expressions and 
values becomes overwhelmed by the power with which a few 
flamboyant ideas can sweep across the world establishing 
atmospheres of aesthetic monopoly equivalent to systems of 
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international cartel. The valuable quality of independently 
quiet searching, with sensitivity and pure love at its heart, 
is gravely imperiled by the dealers in the gigantesque. 

Of course, there are a few legitimate giants in every era 
and they have been known to do beautiful things whenever 
they are not busy flexing their muscles in public or before 
mirrors. Real giants are sometimes benefactors, sometimes 
artists. To be powerful is not, alas, always to be beautiful. 
But the main source of our trouble does not lie in the orig¬ 
inality and size of the so-called giants. It lies rather in the 
rapid, twentieth-century hypnosis that spreads on the light¬ 
ning wings of mercantile standards until we all become vic¬ 
tims of an aesthetic snobbism for which no single individual 
is responsible. Even the dealers, the critics, the potentates of 
art are not individually responsible. They are caught in a 
modernity complex. No fear is so compukive in the world 
of art today as the fear of not being contemporary. 

The fact that a few creative originators out of the past 
were difficult to understand in their own time has misled 
many aspiring persons into fearing that all creative art must 
be stylistically as well as spiritually extravagant art. They 
believe that pioneering art must be always extremely “new” 
and different from all that has preceded it. This unfortu¬ 
nate notion accounts for much unoriginal but bizarre work. 
Countless thousands of would-be modernists thus fall into 
slavish imitation of two or three leading modern innovators. 
And, worse yet, great numbers of laymen, in the hope of 
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appreciating the “correct thing” in contemporary art, end 
up by forcing themselves to limit their acceptance to the 
special idioms of these “leaders.” 

This is, however, by no means a weakness peculiar to the 
present moment. J. S. Bach was rejected as old fashioned 
by multitudes in his own time. He never even heard his 
“Brandenburg Concerti” performed. The manuscripts sold 
for the equivalent of twelve cents apiece at his death. The 
“St. Matthew Passion” was unnoticed. A single critic spoke 
of it, saying that it might be good enough for a concert hall 
somewhere, but certainly not for the church. Bach was con¬ 
sidered “old stuff” after Buxtehude, Palestrina, and other 
predecessors. He was not modem enough for his time! 

It is not the innovators who are at fault. Much of their 
experimentation is contributive to progress; sometimes it is 
beautiful. The mischief lies in the unhappy fact that so many 
individuals, in their craving to make places for themselves 
as originative geniuses, dedicate themselves to further and 
further invention, measure their accomplishment by the de¬ 
gree of novelty they achieve, and measure their novelty not 
by what they have said but merely by how they have said it. 

Leo Stein, speaking of “poverty-stricken inventions” as 
opposed to true insight, and of artists who try to think out 
plastic problems intellectually on canvas, says: 

Their abstractions from natural things have been thin and unin¬ 
teresting, because they saw no way of controlling richer and more 
naturalistic forms. The specific talent of the artist, apart from his 
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manual ability, is for seeing. When he virtually renounces this talent 
and depends for his result on speculative manufacture, he cannot 
give anything of great importance. Nature is infinitely richer in 
plastic suggestiveness than the imagination of any artist who re¬ 
nounces her manifold gifts. A rhythmic utilization of that which is 
everywhere to be seen in breadth and depth is the true road for 
painting and sculpture to take. It is the source of almost all the 
art that has hitherto been produced.... There are many objects of 
use which are beautiful, from Egyptian jars and Chou bronzes to the 
wall papers and textiles designed under Cubist influences. But these 
are at their best as a part of a human environment. It is character¬ 
istic of the conventional museum-visiting, antiquity-collecting spirit 
of recent times that the distinction between these two kinds of things 
is lost. Though not, of course, an absolute distinction, it is an im¬ 
portant one. The return to nature after the sterilising of art in the 
last few years, wilf bring it once again to its place.® 


Excitement Instead of Love 

Thus we find ourselves confronted today with a passion 
for finding new ways. It is as though art had all but lost 
its capacity for spontaneous love and were threshing about 
in search of novel stimulations. In these stimulations there 
may be excitement, entertainment, and the various kinds 
of satisfaction that are produced by skillful titillation. But 
the sense of beauty that graces every move of the unaf¬ 
fected lover is never found in the posturings and attitudi- 
nizings of egotistical courtiers. Real ardor rarely concerns 

^The A. B. C. of Aesthetics, by Leo Stein. New York, Boni and 
Liveright, 1927. 
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itself directly with style. It may even be awkward in its 

beauty. 

But, alas, here too we find certain pretensions in contem¬ 
porary art. So sophisticated has the field become that even 
these qualities of awkwardness are exploited by those who 
wish to seem powerful by the elimination of anything as dif¬ 
ficult as subtlety. They do not realize that primitive work 
possesses in its qualities of authenticity a subtlety all its own. 
Or, still worse, they think that twentieth-century. Occidental 
personalities can successfully utilize principles and procedures 
of primitives.^ The truly modem mentality is subtle and 
cannot find its highest aesthetic experience at levels of nos¬ 
talgic simulated simplicity. 


Self-evaluation 


The mind that is most tmly contemporary is a mind that 
has a profounder awareness than ever before of the vastness 
of its own content, and of the urgent necessity to integrate 
that content so that it may be most productively projected 

^Toynbee defines archaistic essays at primitivism as attempts “to 
escape from an intolerable present by reconstructing an earlier phase 
in the life of a disintegrating society-Archaizing movements gen¬ 

erally either prove sterile or transform themselves into their opposite, 
namely: Futurism. This is an attempt to escape the present by a 
leap into the darkness of an unknown future. It involves a scrapping 
of the traditional links with the past....” [A Study of History, 
op, cit.) 
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at conscious levels. It is eager to retain as intact as pos¬ 
sible the continuity of its life experience so that at every 
moment it is in rhythm with the evolving form of its total 
import. 

It is not easy to speak simply of so simple a fact. For, while 
the fact of continuity is a simple fact, the continuity itself 
is composed of intricate fluctuations, “particles,” deviations, 
apparent interruptions, various levels of activity, ad infini¬ 
tum. The human mind at its present stage is able to sense 
a simple continuity only intuitively. The actual flow of life 
experience remains‘complicated, at least to the intelligence. 
It is mainly in the fine arts that the mind asserts its higher 
perceptions and convictions of a total form in which it is 
progressing. 

People who wish to understand the variations and va¬ 
garies of modem art movements must first realize the several 
staggering shocks that have recently come to the human 
spirit. If these shocks are not understood, the arts cannot be 
understood. One of the subtlest and most powerful shocks 
was the Freudian analysis of the psyche into levels of un¬ 
conscious, preconscious, and conscious, involved with the 
triple concept of the id, the ego, and the superego. This 
has confronted mankind with a vivid picture of the human 
personality resembling the form of a floating iceberg. The 
visible portion is only a tiny fraction of the great mass lying 
beneath the surface. 

To conceive of the subconscious as exerting greater force 
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over the behavior and destiny of an individual than the 
conscious was no simple matter. There was immense resist¬ 
ance to Freud, and the dominant role of sexuality in the 
initial concept had much to do with the resistance. The 
whole theory of the subconscious was a great blow to 
the jaunty individuals who considered, in terms of their 
own free will, that they were pretty well in control of them¬ 
selves. 

Another shock rising out of the age of science and climaxed 
by the evidence of two world wars was the realization that 
man’s intelligence and mechanical genius are developed far 
beyond his moral stature. These clear recognitions of short¬ 
coming were startling reminders to those who had forgotten 
what tragically underdeveloped little creatures most human 
beings are and what monsters their littleness can make of 
them. Man hates to be reminded of his weakness and fail¬ 
ures. He devotes most of his conscious and unconscious en¬ 
ergies to the inflating of his social image. He may be well 
aware of his real limitations in the privacy of his innermost 
judgment, but the more he succeeds in persuading society 
that he is of imposing stature the more he gradually deludes 
himself. 


Confusing Weakness with Strength 


The inner conflicts to which Freud so resolutely drew his 
attention and which the world wars so devastatingly proved 
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continue to harass him. But still he pretends. The social 
pressures that have grown up around him as a result of his 
colossal energies and skills press on him from all sides. He 
feels the distortions within him as he is pulled by the contrary 
forces of his aspirations and his fears. At certain stages of 
his neurosis he exalts this distortion to a virtue in order to 
continue in the deception of his inflated self-esteem. He 
makes his weakness seem to be strength by practicing a kind 
of plastic, paranoid creativity. He brushes past everything 
that may be healthily tentative or humble in his make-up 
in order to asstime the grandiose style of unchallengeable 
authority. Rather than undertake the patient labor of achiev¬ 
ing within himself an integration which would be an act of 
utmost creativity, he prefers to dramatize himself by fluent 
retreats to the spectacular. 

These surrenders of spiritual integrity are not signs of a 
particular weakness in modem men. On the contrary, it is 
the extraordinary conditions of our era, resulting from the 
complicated forces unleashed by our scientific genius, that 
have simply made the serenities of wisdom more difficult to 
achieve. Wisdom has to be cultivated modestly, contempla¬ 
tively, and above all, patiently. Humility, contemplative¬ 
ness, and patience are not the virtues that pay quickest and 
biggest dividends. The competitive strategies of modem so¬ 
ciety produce in most men a state of anxiety. They feel 
obliged to defend themselves by meeting challenges on cur¬ 
rently successful terms. They put up the biggest possible 
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front. They cover up every sign of doubt or hesitation in 
order to make an appearance of total self-assurance, of mast¬ 
ery, of invulnerability. 

In the contemporary world of art the situation has dete¬ 
riorated to such an extent that if one is not a giant then he 
is scarcely even a pygmy. It is deplorable to find reputable 
and supposedly thoughtful writers on art producing such 
statements as: “Leaving aside the welter of inferior 
talents, the period, like other periods, is to be judged by its 
creative men; a single example of important production... 
outweighs a thousand mediocre practitioners.” 

This is a deplorably unhealthy and uncreative attitude. It 
is symptomatic of the destructive snobbism that can play 
such havoc with the atmosphere in which we desire to cul¬ 
tivate our finer sensibilities. In the first place, it commits 
the unpardonable crime of calling a “welter” of “inferior 
talents” uncreative. This is as absurd as to say that the 
“welter” of soldiers and officers that make up a dynamic 
army have little importance compared to the genius of an 
unusual general. Nothing is more important, in this period 
of bowing and scraping before whatever looks as though it 
might be colossal, than to correct this worshiping of shows 
of strength. B. F. Skinner thoroughly understands this in 
his Walden Two, where “outstanding individuals” are re¬ 
pugnant concepts to forward-looking psychologists.® 

® B. F. Skinner, Walden Two. New York, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1948. 
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“Vitality’’ versus “Beauty” 

As a further example of the extent to which a show of 
strength or vitality is nowadays deemed to be of primary 
importance, and to the exclusion of all else, here is a state¬ 
ment by a sculptor, an extraordinarily gifted artist who, 
I think, does better than he says, “When a work has [this] 
powerful vitality we do not connect the word beauty with 
it. Beauty in the later Greek and Renaissance sense, is not 
the aim in my sculpture. Between beauty of expression and 
power of expre^ion there is a difference of function. The 
first aims at pleasing the senses the second has a spir¬ 
itual vitality which is for me more moving and goes deeper 
than the senses.” He goes on to condemn this “beauty of 
expression” which he tries to differentiate from “power of 
expression” by attributing to it an insignificant role of de¬ 
coration and mere reproduction of natural appearance. In 
other words, he simply misdefines beauty by stripping it of 
all vitality. He has set up a hideous misconception of beauty 
and then knocked it over. It is merely playing with terms. 

Here, again, is an example of the distortion that plagues 
us as a result of this strange compulsion that drives nowadays 
to a show of strength before all else. Some scholars and crit¬ 
ics attribute it to the usual cyclical reaction. They envisage 
the evolution of art expressions as a wavelike fluctuation be¬ 
tween what they call “classical” serenity and “Gothic” rest- 
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Icssness. This has a validity, of course, except that it is not 
quite so simple as just that. 

It is important to understand the forces in man’s nature 
that sometimes permit him to feel vitality in equilibrium, in 
the serenity of wisdom, and at other times cause him to ex¬ 
ploit as vitality his moods of disequilibrium and frustration. 
The whole picture of contemporary art becomes clearer when 
we understand these essential facts. 

The art that proclaims itself most loudly today indicates 
that many artists are playing from weakness rather than from 
strength. It is an inevitable result of our current cultural 
pattern. The accent on leadership, on dynamic energy, and 
on the authority of quick thinking and quick acting may seem 
practical for material progress and initiative. But it plays 
havoc when its influence drives artists and thinkers into short 
cuts toward maturity. 

In an age which so obviously is disordered by conflicts and 
anxieties and which requires application of the highest hu¬ 
man resources for positive result few persons have the stam¬ 
ina to dedicate themselves to the most difficult and essential 
struggle. An improvement of the situation calls for a sub¬ 
mergence of the ego. It requires a philosophy of generosity. 
It calls for creative individuals who have a willingness to ab¬ 
sorb themselves in an impersonal movement toward honesty, 
total honesty. It depends upon character above all else, upon 
that kind of virtue which drives a man to address his strength 
first and foremost to the soundness of his own behavior. 



VIII 


DRIFT TOWARD 
INFANTILISM 

WHEN WE ARE torn by inner conflict, 
distorted by the stresses of an eruptive evolution, a number of 
choices are open. One of the easy choices, to which many 
talented individuals succumb, is to exploit the qualities of 
conflict and neurosis that characterize the age. Instead of pa¬ 
tiently laboring toward equilibrium and the serenity of wis¬ 
dom, these persons proclaim their own lack of integration 
and their own frustrations as aesthetic virtues. They make a 
flamboyant display of their agitation under the illusion that 
this is poetry, creativity, genius. Out of the lassitude of frus¬ 
tration they erect artificially induced spasms of virility. They 
make virtues of the insipid violences that emerge so fluently 
from emotional infantilism. And gradually they acquire the 
delusional conviction that any passionate statement or display 

i3> 
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of the emotional aspect of their lives is an automatic guaran¬ 
tee of aesthetic significance. They confuse the formless free¬ 
dom of their easy “abandon” with the authentic flow of 
movement that graces a real intuition of Form. 

Why is our era so susceptible to these egocentric virtuosi¬ 
ties? One important reason is that it requires a profound 
integrity and sensitivity to distinguish between stylistic inno¬ 
vations of inherent value and those of conscious or uncon¬ 
scious pretension. Often, rather than risk the possibility of 
not recognizing new modes of genius, we now leap affirma¬ 
tively toward all that is novel, as long as it bears within it 
some overtones or undertones which save it from too obvious¬ 
ly being nonsense. We are so aware of the mistakes that were 
made by critics and public in the nineteenth Century that 
we are now filled with a dread of making the same kind of 
mistakes again. Having failed to appreciate promptly the 
subtle achievements of authentic innovators in 1880, we do 
not want to be found wanting in judgment today. Hence, 
we now tend to play safe by leaning in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, giving fullest endorsement to the most aggressively new. 

Then, too, we are increasingly under the burden of a 
heavy load of literature that sometimes threatens to over¬ 
whelm the simple instinct of a plastic artist. The intellectual 
exercises that spring up around art in this cerebral age tend 
to suggest all sorts of “erudite” and abstruse functions to the 
artist; and he, in his intellectual naivete, frequently falls for 
these suggestive, wonder-working theories. It is hard for am- 
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bitious persons to resist the illusion that they are pioneering 
every time they invent or indulge in a personal tic, trick, or 
mannerism. 

Yet we have to be careful not to erupt against all exper¬ 
imentation. Experimentation is respectable, valuable, and 
essential. And an excellent part of experimental procedure 
sometimes consists of lifting up the barriers of inhibition and 
convention, in order to liberate the fullest possible flow of 
dynamic spontaneity. The results of such action are often 
expressive, and suggestive of considerable power. The release 
of pent-up energy in any form, aesthetic or not, produces 
effects of power. The danger is to confuse expressions of 
power with expressions of beauty. And, worst of all, there is 
the danger of growing to believe that expressions of power 
are superior to expressions of beauty, and that the latter arc 
relatively insignificant. Of course, the very terminology is 
ridiculous, but we are forced to deal in these vague terms by 
the claims and counterclaims of contemporary battlers in the 
arts. 

What we must get rid of is the false notion that vitality 
and beauty basically mean two different things. A thing of 
beauty has vitality; it can never be without it. But self- 
conscious vitality runs a grave risk of being both unbeautiful 
and insignificant. In fact it is usually a bad sign when artists 
proclaim the virtue of strength in their conceptions. Real 
strength is usually reserved and even humble enough to be 
unaware of itself. 
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The Negativism of the Skeptic 

Perhaps the mischief of this vitality-versus-beauty theme 
is most clearly summed up in the philosophy of existentialism 
in various forms. Here we seem to find the final formulation 
of those attitudes which have produced a spirit of social 
hopelessness and personal adjustment to hopelessness. It is 
the understandable product of human despair and human 
pride. Many sensitive individuals have suffered deeply dur¬ 
ing this age of calamities and have concluded that by every 
evidence of history mankind is base and without the possi¬ 
bility of rising above its baseness. They have therefore aban¬ 
doned all pretense to idealism or hopefulness for the evolution 
of humanity. But this pessimism is not bom out of indiffer¬ 
ence or lethargy. It is a profounder, more vital melancholy. 
And it does not merely bow its head submissively. While 
it sees no sense in laboring toward a social betterment which 
it considers out of the question, it still advocates a dynamic 
personal life. The individual should fulfill himself to the 
highest pitch of his most urgent instincts. He must live, 
he must act to the hilt of his own innermost drive. If the 
destiny of the human race is inconsequential, the fact of 
life itself is paramount and should be exploited by those 
who experience it to the fullest capacity of their particular 
powers. 
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This sort of philosophy would naturally tend to produce 
expressions of strength unmodulated by any of those subtler 
restraints imposed by meditation or tender solicitude. Since 
its melancholy springs from a total abandonment of confi¬ 
dence in past values, it will certainly encourage all extrava¬ 
gant gestures that might tear loose from the past. It is a 
fierce embracing of the present moment disentangled from 
all religious or aspirational qualifications. It is the ego loath¬ 
ing its situation of being torn between the id and the super¬ 
ego. And while some of this threshing about may seem a 
bit monstrous and alarming, it is all probably healthy in the 
long run. For it means that the human conscience still has 
an enormous vitality. Where there is vitality there is always 
hope for increasingly creative sensitivity again. 

Stephen Spender, writing from his observations in Ger¬ 
many in 1946, quotes a conversation between himself and 
one of these total pessimists. The pessimist asserts that 
Spender wastes his time endeavoring to do what he can to¬ 
ward preventing further war and making a better world. 
“You are wasting your time—^thc world is doomed. You 
can’t obstruct the development of history.” 

Spender replies: “We are history. Human consciousness 
is history. Anyone who puts an idea into the heads of his 
contemporaries to persuade them to take an effective social 
action has influenced the course of history.” The pessimist 
answers: “That’s where you’re completely wrong. History 
has nothing to do with the conscious will of people living at 
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a given time, for the simple reason that there is no such con¬ 
scious will which can affect the whole course of events. His¬ 
tory is the development of the unconscious mind and life of 
humanity which is a stream flowing from the past and lead¬ 
ing into the future. The wills of men and women living at 
a particular time are not a decisive bend in the stream of 
life, they are just straws afloat and carried along... at the 
moment the human stream is falling over a precipice—^there 
is nothing we can do.” 

Spender cannot agree with the idea of “a history outside 
our wills.” “I am interested in doing my best according to 
my lights.” The pessimist retorts: “That is quite wrong also. 
In a time such as the present the only way in which to be 
strong and real, to exist in the fullest sense, is to realize within 
oneself the dynamism of the forces which are bearing the 
whole of our civilization to destruction. Your point of view 
is completely superficial because it is only concerned with 
your conscious will. That is to say, it is a frustration of the 
deepest forces within you which are forces of chaos and de¬ 
struction.” ^ 

Similar negativism existed in 1918, although it was not 
so drastic. There was rejection of the past but not of the 
future. These attitudes represent the tragic counterparts in 
the human spirit of the devastated towns and cities of a war- 
tom world. Today’s so-called “existentialism” strives again 

^ Stephen Spender, European Witness, New York, 1947. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. 
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to disconnect itself from the continuity of guilt and failure. 
But the past cannot be rejected. All such rejection is merely 
theoretical. It cannot operate more than partially, and then 
only on the conscious level. Subconsciously, the inescapable 
continuity of race history and personal history still motivates 
the human mind because no conscious censorship can touch 
these subterranean areas of the psyche. 

When the brain seeks to shut out all past values and break 
itself off from the continuum of its past life, it does violence 
to itself. It is an attempt at a special kind of generative 
suicide. And it k the opposite of the creative Proustian will 
to direct the attention as totally as possible to the embracing 
of the entire meaning of the past until it is thoroughly 
present. 

My whole thesis is that a truly vital present cannot operate 
meaningfully in isolation from the context that has produced 
it. In theoretic isolation it is only a sort of mathematical 
symbol, like a point. Points are not enough. Direction in¬ 
volves space and time; form involves space and time. By 
our highest awareness we reject formless and directionless 
life. Our best aspiration has always been to apprehend the 
Form and to see its Beauty. “To realize within oneself 
the dynamism of the forces which are bearing the whole 
of our civilization to destruction” is not the function of 
creative arts. That is why the major battle at present is 
one of character even more than of talent. There is always 
plenty of talent in the world. There is never enough of the 
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virtues that enable talented men to see whole and hence to 
see and to act with selfless love rather than selfish virtuosity. 
Character is the first requisite of important creativity. 


Egocentric Hazards 

Individuals of creative talent and disposition do not always 
throw themselves into that kind of devotional exertion which 
produces the best accomplishments. They may labor; but 
the subtle difference between striving for personal fulfillment 
and laboring toward an impersonal insight is a difference 
of significance. 

When an artist’s goal becomes “power rather than beauty” 
it can only mean that he is finding life primarily unbeautiful. 
Or he is misdefining beauty. When he is finding life beau¬ 
tiful it becomes an obsession with him to share the emotion. 
There is no more powerful emotion in life. It is the emotion 
of love itself. 

It has been seen that a deep attentiveness is needed for 
the perception of those life forms which constitute beauty. 
Deep attentiveness is especially difficult for those who are 
impatient. Herr Goebbels, while still a student at Heidel¬ 
berg, revolted at the “terrible” restraints of sustained think¬ 
ing, of intellectual effort. He describes in his first novel, 
Michael, how frantically he sought to escape into demo¬ 
niacal action: 
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A sense of hopelessness overwhelms me like an elemental power. 

I hate this soft Heidelberg! 

Restlessness! Yearning! 

I long for work. 

I can endure no longer this life amongst dead books. 

I must shape something. More than intellect works in us. 

We must create a new conception of work. 

Intellect is lifeless. It cannot provide us with the sense of 

existence.... 

Here is an example of the craving for violent action that 
seizes upon the minds of those who find little beauty in life. 
Goebbels’s Michael finally plunged himself into the fiercest 
activity he could whip up, and could only feel that something 
was truly happening when his labors became an agony 
almost more than he could bear. How prophetic of the 
author’s own destiny! ‘‘I must shape something.” There is 
the key line. And everything depends on what it is that 
actuates this yearning to shape something. The creative 
artist shapes things. But what he shapes, at his best, is an 
image of the Form that he feels and loves everywhere. What 
Michael wants to shape is primarily something in his own 
image. 

One must mistrust individuals whose accent is on vitality. 
They are almost always compensating for some inner inse¬ 
curity. He who possesses vitality is least blatant in proclaim¬ 
ing or exhibiting it as such. The spirit of the Orient, in this 
respect, has been more fortunate than ours. A concept of 
success in the Orient is to find life beautiful and to find it 
so in the tranquillity of wise adjustment to nature and to 
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man. There is a quiet confidence in continuity, and a con¬ 
tentment to blend and submerge one’s identity within it. 
The fact that the individual does not fear submergence is 
paramount. In the West one of our deepest fears is loss of 
identity. It is an obsession with most energetic types to stand 
out, to be remarked, above all, not to be submerged. 

That is why there is so much show of power. It is a bid 
for prestige, which is so essential to modem survival. The 
cynic considers that there can be little real prestige without 
power. We must remember, too, that individual artists in 
every field are confronted with many more competitors today 
than ever before in history. Competing for the attention of 
a none-too-disceming public tempts all but the strongest art¬ 
ists to make gestures, to employ press-agent techniques, to 
have recourse to all sorts of attention getting mechanisms 
that may lift them out of obscurity. And the role of profes¬ 
sional criticism has assumed a correspondingly great respon¬ 
sibility. 


Responsibilities of Criticism 


“Criticism,” according to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
“is the art of judging the qualities and values of an aesthetic 
object, whether in literature or the fine arts. It involves the 
formation and expression of a judgment on the qualities of 
anything.” Matthew Arnold defined it in this general sense 
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as “a disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world.’’ The encyclopaedia 
goes on to observe that “critical writing has been so abundant 
in recent years that it would be possible to fill a library with 
the works of living critics alone.” 

The creative artist has become increasingly dependent up¬ 
on the decisively expressed judgments of the professional 
critic. It is unfortunate that he should labor under so con¬ 
stant a feeling of being judged. However, under the best 
possible circumstances, when the criticism is constructive, 
there should not be undue hazard. No sound critic is too 
often guilty of underestimating merit. He does not look for 
giants and close his eyes to all lesser achievement, any more 
than he would close his eyes to all landscape less “stupen¬ 
dous” than the Grand Canyon. The critic nowadays must 
bear in mind his increased responsibility, and he must bear 
in mind at the same time his increased vulnerability, due 
to the pressure under which he endeavors to exercise sound 
judgment. 

The mind of a professional critic necessarily gets to be 
specialized, and it can suffer many injuries to its purity of 
outlook. It is, for instance, understandable that the palate 
of a constant taster of aesthetic stimulation may tend to 
require something more and more piquant. It is likely 
to demand a swifter pace of change, of variety, of inventive 
daring. It is almost impossible to be habitually on the re¬ 
ceiving end of anything as delicate as aesthetic expression 
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without gradually hoping for faster and bolder innovation 
to keep the appetite stimulated. The creative artist himself 
may preserve his spontaneity within reasonable areas of con¬ 
temporary perception far longer than the critic. One absorbs 
fine art far more rapidly than one conceives it, and, no mat¬ 
ter how conscientiously the honest critic tries to preserve 
his impartial sensitivity to values, he inevitably goads the 
artist into concocting newer, more enterprising dishes “in 
keeping with the times.” 

The critic who exposes himself to great numbers and va¬ 
rieties of works every day in the endeavor to assess their 
relative merits and their best qualities and meanings is at¬ 
tempting an impossible task. Art cannot properly be judged 
in this manner any more than personalities could be. One 
of the first things that happens is that styles and man¬ 
nerisms assume far too large a significance because of the 
rapidity of observation and necessarily shallow apprehension. 
The quiet music of many an authentic work of art may be 
drowned out by the surrounding din. 

One of the first serious errors that is likely to arise out 
of the heavy volume of reviewing that is expected of the 
modem critic is that of misjudging qualities which lie be¬ 
tween the obviously mediocre and the obviously significant. 
From constant practice a discerning critic can safely identify 
certain work as beneath a serious level. And, from familiar¬ 
ity with values that have accumulated prestige through grad¬ 
ual acknowledgment, he can also recognize outstanding qual- 
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ity. But in the vast areas of the middle ground there are 
treasurable works that have an importance in the human 
scheme of things and which are ignored because they lack 
the cachet of the prevailing masters. 

However, it is not the vulnerability of critics that consti¬ 
tutes the major problem. They disagree among themselves 
to such an extent that their opinions are more worth while 
as collective response than as individual conclusions. One 
has but to refresh one’s memory of the contradictory pro¬ 
nouncements of world-famous critics upon innumerable fig¬ 
ures now universally honored. Or recall how one critic sees 
Picasso’s recent works as Freudian, another as Einsteinian 
fourth-dimensional concepts! 

Certainly no individual, however refined his sensitivity to 
aesthetic values, is possessed of a fluid enough temperament 
to be able to respond affirmatively to every kind of valid 
expression. Some react more readily to the exalted serenity 
of one sort of artist; others require the dynamic appeal of 
titanic struggle, of unresolved aspiration. 


Self-conscious Art 

The major problem lies rather in the frame of mind of 
the artist. There is need of a refreshed attitude of the artist 
toward what he is doing and why he is doing it. The sooner 
he can forget the word “art” the better. One of the worst 
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threats to the value of what he produces is the self-dram¬ 
atization into which he is so often driven by popular con¬ 
ceptions of what he should be doing. Even the volume of 
his output is sometimes stretched beyond his innermost needs 
and inclinations because he feels obliged to maintain a pro¬ 
ductive pace that will ensure him a safe position in the 
endless contest for prestige. He may often force himself to 
“express” out of fear of seeming even momentarily uncrea- 
tive, undynamic. He then persuades himself to overestimate 
the significance of his slightest gestures and grows to assume 
that whenever his pencil so much as breathes upon the paper 
something cherishable has occurred. 

This forcing of oneself to speak in order to be as impress¬ 
ively heard as possible would impair the validity of any real 
talent. The best expression comes out of deep impulse, least 
concerned with how much the audience may be impressed 
with the author, and most concerned with how perfectly 
the author can render that which he apprehends and wishes 
to realize. A wonderful admonition once came from the 
leader of a Quaker meeting after one of the members had 
embarrassed the gathering by taking the floor to make some 
show-offish, inconsequential remarks. “I should like to re¬ 
mind the brethren to be careful how they interrupt the 
silence of the meeting.” 

What we want from our highest art is communication 
from man to man of his best intuition. The forms that stir 
most are those which suggest perfection-in-perpetuity, with 
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which wc would very much like to be identified. Before a 
man can communicate his best intuitions he must have them; 
and before he can have them he must open himself to 
them. That is, he must dispose the highest resources of his 
mind and will toward the task of apprehension. 


The Intuitive Mind 

The architecture of spaces and planes created by a Pous¬ 
sin, Cezanne, Seurat, Pissarro, consists of an assemblage of 
subtly related elements. Such an assemblage can never be 
consistently made by a mind that has not been aware of 
countless instances of similar constructions in its past ex¬ 
perience. The power to organize such versions of unity can 
develop only through an accumulation of that kind of ex¬ 
perience. We know too much about the evolution of the 
mind to think that profound intuitions are not based upon 
a rich fabric of subconscious wisdom. By subconscious wis¬ 
dom I mean chains of logically bound and evaluated per¬ 
ceptions stored in memory. 

Minds that are peculiarly sensitive to rclatedness, to qual¬ 
ities of wholeness in experience, gradually build up a con¬ 
ditioned aptness to recognize evidence of such possibilities 
more and more infallibly. This capacity for seeing com¬ 
pletions where the average mind fails to catch the electric 
fusions of apparently unelectrified items depends upon ex- 
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traordinary powers of recall. In the medical profession, for 
instance, there are certain kinds of geniuses at diagnosis who 
recognize constellations of symptoms and atmosphere the 
minute they enter the sickroom. It is because of their hy¬ 
persensitivity to the whole meanings of certain combinations 
of evidence that they are able to draw conclusions. What 
sometimes seems like clairvoyance to the more pedestrian 
mind is simply the result of superior correlating. 

When one has lived in the same house for ten years one’s 
sense of that house is different from a visitor’s weekend im¬ 
pression. Out of long familiarity with all .the subtle details 
the inhabitant is on far better terms with it than the stranger. 
Life itself is visited by many who remain relative strangers 
to it. Those who understand it best are those who make 
richer evaluations day by day due to the automatic recall 
of an ever-growing store of past comprehensions. The more 
sensitive the observer the more likely he is to form an impres¬ 
sion of certain universal forms that seem to arise time and 
again in all sorts of different circumstances. He develops a 
superior capacity for sensing inherent equilibriums and dis¬ 
equilibriums. He sizes up situations by virtue of their re¬ 
semblance to patterns already known. 

In the case of the plastic arts, where intuitions of great 
form are expressed by means of shapes and other visual 
sensations discreetly chosen and related to each other out 
of life experience, one is dealing with a language and a 
logic of the eyes. Just as the verbal language consists of 
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spoken symbols which stand for the things of life and their 
behavior and concepts about them, so does the plastic lan¬ 
guage of painting and sculpture deal in visual symbols of 
life forces. Before a man can render significant aspects 
of form on canvas he must be aware of the forms as they 
are implicit in all things. “We bathe in an atmosphere tra¬ 
versed by great spiritual currents,” says William James. We 
cannot create versions of that atmosphere unless we are 
deeply permeated by it and attuned to its currents. The 
creative mentality is that mentality which moves in the 
rhythm of those currents and whose own gestures have taken 
on the force of their music. 

There is serious misunderstanding as to what qualities 
make an individual best attuned to and most contributive 
to the “great spiritual currents.” Certainly one of the es¬ 
sential qualities is that capacity which forms a major element 
of this study, the capacity for staying integrated with the 
dynamic meaning of the past. If we compare a “present 
moment” to the sound we would hear at any given instant 
in the duration of a sonata, it is clear that our attention to 
that instantaneous sound will yield little meaning unless we 
are able to associate the sound to all that has led up to it. 
Furthermore, the more thoroughly our mind has grasped the 
total continuity of the past passages with the present the bet¬ 
ter it apprehends that which promises to follow. 

It is this apprehension of completed forms that is often 
termed intuition. It is strong in relationship to the mind’s 
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ability and tendency to keep present to itself that which seems 
to have passed. The mind that truly sees has an inescapable 
insight into the timeless immanency of the total form. The 
mind that attains this insight is no longer corruptible by tem¬ 
poral illusions. And the mind that is without this insight is 
incapable of the highest art. Lacking the intuition of the 
total form, it cannot give expression to it. It cannot arouse 
emotions toward it. It cannot construct symbols for what it 
has not yet perceived. 

That is why it is so essential to understand that art crea¬ 
tivity exists on different levels and the levels are determined 
primarily by the quality and degree of attention-to-totality. 
Attention-to-totality depends upon the sensitivity of the in¬ 
strument that is doing the attending, and upon the possession 
of a sustained motivation to attend. This sustained motiva¬ 
tion is the particular treasure of dynamic creators, and when 
it is present it means that it has survived, and perhaps even 
been compensatorily stimulated by, conflicts and anxieties 
that may coexist at lower levels of the same personality. The 
accomplishment of opening oneself to awareness of high in¬ 
tegrations is an essential factor to a maturing culture. 



IX 


DRIVE TOWARD MATURITY 


A CURRENT OFconscienceransthrough 
the working of creative minds, a drive toward maturity. Per¬ 
sons not charged with this current become obstacles to its 
momentum. One of the prime objectives of maturing man 
is a rising above self-centeredncss. Any art that can help 
man out of egocentricity toward the mutuality of higher hu¬ 
man effort is a valuable art. 

The quality in literature that is deemed essential to crea¬ 
tive accomplishment is the quality of universality or at least 
of broad applicability. An evaluation of those literary works 
which have commanded great and sustained interest shows 
that the characters and situations involved are not merely 
local and transitory in their dramatic appeal but rise to levels 
of higher and wider import. Individual personalities and the 
pattern of events in which they move transcend their own 
particularity. They become like symbols in great algebraic 
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equations; instead of being a, b, c, x, y, z, they represent 
magnitudes of more profound relatedness and implication. 

The Homeric legend, the Greek drama, Dante, Shake¬ 
speare, Cervantes, and Goethe implicate vast areas of the 
human psyche within even slight passages of the specific cir¬ 
cumstances they may describe. A reason why so many per¬ 
sons feel Tolstoi’s IVar and Peace to be a masterpiece is that 
its incidents and emotions extend far beyond the personalities 
and strategies of the time and place described. The details 
are not drawn statically one by one; Tolstoi has seen whole, 
and even though he has had to recount fiis vision piece by 
piece, he has had the art to preserve the integrity of his grasp 
and convey it to the reader. This is done by keeping the 
mind attentive to the essential pattern even while focusing 
successively on the component parts. It is the only way in 
which the mind can approach altitudes of truth. 

An introverted type of mind is likely to have a better un¬ 
derstanding of why aesthetic taste developed toward this kind 
of composing than an extremely extroverted type. After all, 
it is conceivable that human taste might have evolved in a 
different direction and found other kinds of satisfaction. It 
is the inward-turning mind that is more especially aware of 
that underlying continuity which seems to characterize the 
flow and the flowering of all that occurs, and which seems 
to indicate that while all things happen gradually in the 
time sense of human beings they may be happening instan¬ 
taneously in the more absolute sense of final truth. 
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This is not an easy concept but there are analogies that 
make it simpler to understand. Let us envisage, for example, 
the span of life of the ephemera. May fly, which may last 
but a few hours. In human measurement this is a short time 
for living a lifetime, and we call it ephemeral. But if there 
be any time sense at all in the ephemera itself, those few 
hours have another magnitude. 

Furthermore, man finds himself adjusting his scale of time 
and spatial measurement more and more fluently as he in¬ 
creases his knowledge of the structure of his universe. He 
sees his own lifetime as infinitesimally brief when compared 
to the macrocosm. But when he considers the countless tril¬ 
lions of microcosmic systems, like those he knows to exist in 
any drop of water, he realizes that within fractions of a sec¬ 
ond these may assemble, exist, and disperse. His own cohe¬ 
sive existence then seems enormously enduring compared to 
the volatile rapidities of atomic behavior. 

And it is inevitable that his imagination occasionally scans 
the possibility that he and his universe, like a drop of water, 
may be forming and dissolving just as momentarily under 
the eye of some giant creature watching the event through 
an appropriately “macroscopic” microscope! Such a crea¬ 
ture might simply have stepped over to his lenses for what, 
to him, is a moment’s look-see before lunch in order to ob¬ 
serve from start to finish the duration of man’s world. In 
such a case, when the giant sits down to his lunch man with 
all his progenitors and progeny will have happened and 
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dissolved. World history could be as instantaneous as that, 
even though to human beings it seems of such extensive 
duration. 

The mind is able to experience far more spontaneously 
than it has devised methods of articulating its experience. It 
suffers from a resultant sense of frustration. It enjoys flashes 
of insight which are more like feelings than thoughts. As 
soon as it endeavors to translate its experiences into words 
it finds the old malady setting in, the malady of corrupted 
spontaneity. 

When man creates forms that stimulate his aesthetic sense 
he is putting matters back into the kind of connectedness 
that his mind so often apprehends in things but fails to con¬ 
serve. And, most important of all, he is making it possible 
for himself to enjoy in appearances outside of himself a de¬ 
gree of that sensation of spontaneity which characterizes his 
internal feel of things. 

This is a kind of thinking about human beings which may 
seem oversubtle but which accounts for much of man’s striv¬ 
ing in the arts. The truths that he achieves intellectually, 
via his well-developed sense of logic, attain magnificent re¬ 
sults for him in the world of science. He is embarked upon 
a development of ever-increasing momentum in that area. 
And of course this mode of progress by logic involves plenty 
of incitements to the sense of beauty. 
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Integration 

But the minds of men do not all operate at their maximum 
effectiveness in the same manner. Some minds thrill most 
particularly to what they sense as the quality of dynamic 
movement within ultimate stillness that constitutes being. 
Dynamic movement within ultimate stillness is one of those 
concepts which suggest inconsistency. But many of lifers fi¬ 
nalities seem to pose this kind of apparent contradiction, re¬ 
solvable as soon as the brain makes allowance for and adjusts 
itself to its own peculiar frailties. 

Sound within silence, struggle within serenity, war within 
peace—these are the confusions that dissolve as the mind 
matures. The discords within harmonies of modem music 
seem to indicate man’s growing desire to play this concept 
through to clarity. There is even the hope of finding ultimate 
tranquillity within the chaotic patterns of behavior that char¬ 
acterize man’s perennial social folly. 

Man’s art offers the gift of music out of mere sound, of 
wisdom out of awareness, of love out of indifference. These 
are difficult transmutations. They are accomplished by the 
alchemy of only the purest motivation. There must be an 
ultimate selflessness in the process. The ego of the creative 
individual must identify itself with that universal conscience 
which is the matrix of all high creativity. The universal con- 
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science may be defined, in one aspect, as a drive toward ma¬ 
turity. Persons who are not involved in this drive are ipso 
facto impediments to its momentum. They tend to corrupt 
the integrity of the general maturing process. 

Nobody sensitive to the full content and last overtone of 
any product of man’s art can fail to recognize the quality and 
stature of the mentality that produced it. It is not a matter 
of guessing at the lesser deviations from virtue of which a 
creative character may be guilty, but rather of receiving with 
recognition the electric impulse discharged by its generative 
powers. No mind that is actuated primarily by negative mo¬ 
tivations, such as fear, hatred, disequilibrium, insecurity, has 
ever attained that kind of insight which produces authentic 
art. 

The mood of the great artist does not concern itself with 
the recording of charming detail. It does not aim to lift sec¬ 
tions of nature out of the grand context in order to record 
some lovely phase of the visible stream. Nor does it seek to 
invent improved images by merely editing or amplifying the 
effects of nature. The mood of the sutist aspires to render 
impressions of nature as a totality. It attempts to intimate 
within specific forms some of the grandeur of infinity. 

Significant painting and sculpture of the future will ad¬ 
dress themselves increasingly to this kind of achievement. 
The reason is that in any of its other roles, descriptive and 
decorative, it is not nearly so essential a medium; other arts 
can do as much and often better. The highest value of the 
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plastic arts lies in this realm of giving instantaneously per¬ 
ceivable expression to what ordinarily is experienced only in 
an extended, gradual, and piecemeal way. It is the nearest 
aesthetic approach to the innate feel that the human mind 
has of itself and its environment. No other art provides that 
impact of immediacy, of time and space mysteriously mast¬ 
ered, of successiveness magically made whole. 

It is absurd for painters and sculptors to attempt intellec¬ 
tual tasks in their medium. What they achieve in their su¬ 
premely nonintellectual manner may be of great interest to 
intellectual study, but the major value of the plastic arts will 
always be confined to that accomplishment of form which 
is its own peculiar power. In all other realms of ideational 
and emotional expression it is not likely to communicate so 
widely or so profoundly as the literary, dramatic, or musical 
mediums to which far more people acquire a sensitive re¬ 
ceptivity. 

Just as it requires a trained mind to “hear whole,” so it 
requires a trained mind to “see whole.” If the average lis¬ 
tener fails to embrace the entire form of a symphony as he 
listens to its passages, how much more certainly docs the av¬ 
erage observer of life itself fail to catch more than the 
meanings and sensations of portions at a time. Many people 
live within a sort of unconscious conviction that life itself 
has form and that if it were compared to a symphony then 
man is bom somewhere in the midst of the vast performance^ 
hears an infinitesimally small section of the music, and dies 
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almost at the point where he came in. He still may sense 
that he is part of a symphony. 

Of course, it would probably be nearer the truth to ac¬ 
knowledge that the form of existence is not a durational 
thing like music at all but that music is one of the arts by 
which man attempts to suggest what he cannot actually 
understand about the form of life. Form itself is probably 
a naive notion, and even science is beginning to suggest that 
the nature of being may be far more haphazard than formed. 
However, man’s sense of form is adjusting to his increasing 
knowledge and the forms of art are implying more and more 
profoundly a sense of continuity without beginning or end. 
Forms are not so “closed” as they used to be. Man is begin¬ 
ning to surmount the limitations of his faulty conception of 
what he calls time, space, size, and destiny. 


Et Voila! 


And so, while man does not really know anything at all 
in final terms either about himself or about the time and 
space in which he exists, nevertheless, he finds deep satis¬ 
faction in the subtle and incessant interweavings of things 
within things, events within events. He enjoys a growing 
conviction that nothing exists in an isolated or static condi¬ 
tion, and that it is important for man himself to be spirit¬ 
ually flexible and responsive to the dynamic forces that are 
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at play around and within him. It is as though nature were 
ultimately definable as a state of dance and the more man 
releases himself from the rigidities of his usually compulsive 
practicality the better he succeeds in entering the dance. He 
must detach himself from preoccupations with the momen¬ 
tary and attach himself instead to the essential and prevail¬ 
ing rhythms. He must abandon or at least moderate his 
precautions and anxieties in favor of absorption in the gen¬ 
eral movement. 

It is the growing realization of this need that turns more 
and more people’s attention toward the arts. While they 
may not aim to practice or to assimilate them at the levels 
here under consideration, nevertheless, there is a mounting 
awareness of pleasures to be found in the arts that are not 
only special treasures in themselves but bestow upon the 
rest of life a further glow. 

Any art that can help man out of egocentricity into the 
higher harmonies that invite him and to which he belongs 
is a valuable art. The arts that accomplish this for him most 
easily are those which operate in the manner of his own way 
of being and doing. That is, he finds it easier to become 
absorbed in those arts of gradual unfolding through time 
such as poetry, prose, music, dancing. He is used to this 
way of having things happen and so he catches the impli¬ 
cations of design more easily. 

But a painting which contains an expression of all these 
things without taking time to unroll is a unique experience. 
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It presents instantaneously an emotion filled with properties 
of movement, change, vitality. This is the special grace of 
the art of painting at significant levels. Thus, the plastic 
arts, in their loftiest function, serve to restore a dynamic 
relatedness, leading toward effects of consummation, to the 
elements of life experience. There are two musical terms 
which describe the difference in approach between the prac¬ 
tical and the aesthetic vision. Staccato is the one, legato 
the other. The beauty of the legato is that it is smooth and 
connected, with no breaks between the tones. 

Great painting may, then, be compared to great music 
instantaneously heard. In the forms of painting we witness 
instantly that which otherwise we must experience by gradual 
unfolding, and by constant effort of recall. The highest as¬ 
piration of the creative artist should be to render instanta¬ 
neous those extensive emotions and insights which endure 
within him. In so doing he makes visible to his fellow man 
something of the ultimate that is more often felt than seen. 
Man questions; the artist in him answers. 

The answer is as true as the vision is sound. Sound vision 
is the reward of maturity. Maturity is intellectual, emotional, 
spiritual integrity. Mature vision apprehends life as a beau¬ 
tifully sptHitanfous, boundless, and serene form to which we 
belong. What it suggests to us is infinite. What it promises 
is eternal. 



SUMMATION 


Man’s fate is his character. 
—^Honor£ de Balzac 


THIS BOOK has asserted the importance 
of integrated vision, disclosed obstacles to it, prescribed for its 
attainment, demonstrated some of its creative workings, and 
shown it to be essentially related to man’s maturity. Matur¬ 
ity is defined as intellectual, emotional, spiritual integrity. 

It dealt first with the problems of fragmentary thought, 
explaining why man’s mind is often frustrated in its think¬ 
ing and how it achieves some of its deepest insights by action 
in the fine arts. The human brain has developed skillful 
techniques for practical living and these techniques have 
enabled man to accomplish much. The brain has evolved 
into a shrewd and swift calculator. It is the author of 
sciences and systems that have produced the design of civi¬ 
lizations. But the brain is still a child when it comes to 
answering the essential questions. A reason for this inade- 
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quacy is that, while it has become a superb instrument for 
the intelligent manipulation of matter, it has not developed 
an equal capacity for dealing with the imponderables. 

The methods of intelligence that man employs for his 
practical purposes are often inappropriate to the searchings 
of his higher mind. The technique of the brain in daily 
action is successful mainly because it confines itself to its 
momentary needs and purposes. Its attention is properly 
preoccupied by common-sense requirements. It is not con¬ 
cerned with attempting broad envelopments of life-continu¬ 
ity. As soon as the mind aspires to reach higher levels of 
comprehension the practical methods of intelligence alone 
are not suitable. 

The actual happening of things is characterized by flow, 
by something more nearly perfect than consccutiveness, a 
sort of incessant flowering. The logical faculties are not 
adapted to creative functioning in this realm. The mind is 
evolving further techniques for feeling its way toward the 
forms of the ultimate. It requires a language of intuition 
as well as a language of intelligence.! The language of in¬ 
tuition is art. - - 

Man has come to recognize that events form highly in¬ 
tegrated patterns and that there is a deep relatedness run¬ 
ning through all things. In his most creative thinking he 
is aware of a sense of form which seems to involve himself 
with the eternity around him. And it is by the forms that 
he creates within the harmonic rhythms of the arts that he 
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most tangibly communicates his conviction of this ultimate 
design. The accomplishment of opening himself to aware¬ 
ness of high integrations is an essential factor to man’s ad¬ 
vancing culture. 

The achievement of this awareness is made difficult by the 
fact that most minds are preoccupied with immediate exi¬ 
gencies. They do not find it easy to attend both to them 
and to life’s larger meanings at the same time. Before the 
mind can approach higher levels of truth it has to free itself 
of habits of thought which are efficacious for action and 
survival but fatal to meditation. The truly creative mind 
acts simultaneously for survival and for enlightenment. This 
requires a discipline. It also requires spiritual stamina, be¬ 
cause an obstacle to creative thinking is the inner confusion 
that arises between the ego’s twin yearnings, for comfortable 
survival and for enlightenment. 

No understanding of this subject is contemporary without 
a knowledge of the differentiation between what we may 
call the whole mind and the brain. The brain keeps con¬ 
sciousness centered on the process of successful living. It is 
the discrete organ of expediency, censoring the total content 
of the mind, selecting what is needed from moment to mo¬ 
ment to meet the practical demands of action and survival. 
The mind, on the other hand, is the human soul’s total 
awareness, embracing the entirety of its experience. It is the 
sole source of true insight into the final form, the totality. 

This explains why creative minds often describe their mo- 
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merits of “inspiration” as removed from the ordinarily realis¬ 
tic workings of the intelligence. They speak of having crossed 
the threshold of usual consciousness into areas of dream¬ 
like awareness. Such is the sensation when practical intel¬ 
ligence of moment-to-moment living is in abeyance, allow¬ 
ing the psyche to detach itself temporarily from its common- 
sense motivations in favor of wider attention to the content 
of the whole mind. Man thus passes into an awareness of 
more than the little fragments into which ordinarily he cor¬ 
rupts the whole. “As if true superiority,” says Bergson, 
“could be anything but a greater force of attention!” 

One’s attention to the present, which of course is of par¬ 
amount importance, approaches total comprehension in di¬ 
rect proportion to how comprehensively it embraces what 
it has already experienced. If we compare a “present mo¬ 
ment” to the sound we would hear at any given instant in 
the duration of a sonata, it is clear that our attention to that 
instantaneous sound will yield little meaning unless we are 
able to associate the sound to ail that has led up to it. The 
more thoroughly the mind has grasped the total continuity 
of the past with the present the better it apprehends that 
which promises to follow. It is this apprehension of com¬ 
pleted forms that we often term intuition. 

Artistic creativity exists on different levels, determined pri¬ 
marily by the quality and degree of attention-to-totality at¬ 
tained by the creating mentalities. This attention depends 
upon sensitivity and upon a sustained motivation to attend. 
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This sustained motivation is the treasure of dynamic creators, 
and when it is present it means it has survived, and perhaps 
even been stimulated by, the conflicts and anxieties that may 
coexist at lower levels of the same personality. 

But in the great majority of human souls the possibility 
of apprehending and attending to transcendent forms or val¬ 
ues is destroyed by the intensity of struggle that rages within 
them. Their energies are vitiated by the clash of incompat¬ 
ible aims toward which their multiple desires drive them. 
Under what conditions may we expect superior motivation 
to survive and triumph over these conflicts? Mainly through 
the cultivation of aesthetic sensibilities. 

This leads to the importance of integrity in the creative 
process and indicates why genius must be related to virtue 
before it can produce at levels to which man’s highest dignity 
aspires. The deeper his sense of life’s imperfections the more 
man struggles for perfections of form in art. He has to labor 
at self-purification in order to achieve beauty of a high order. 
An artist must be a good man to be a good artist. There is 
deep resistance to so difficult a truth. 

There is always talent in the world. There is never enough 
of the virtues that enable talented men to see whole and 
hence to see and to act with selfless love rather than selfish 
virtuosity. Character is an important requisite of creativity. 
The art of our time cannot rise above the quality of man’s 
insight. The quality of his insight is largely and inevitably 
determined by the degree of his moral stamina and integrity. 
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Without the attainment of spontaneous attention, an aes¬ 
thetic imperative, there can be no significant approach to 
truth or beauty. 

Such attention cannot occur until the ego is able to detach 
itself from its usual egocentric preoccupations. Obviously 
many creative personalities succeed partially in this detach¬ 
ment. They detach themselves to an extent and for limited 
periods of time in order to take quick gulps of relatively 
pure experience. But, all too often, they are motivated more 
by their desire to display themselves as creators than by love 
of what they find. It is this that explains so much of the 
failure in contemporary art. For every pure spirit whose 
legitimate freshness of vision rises to its highest intuition, we 
have thousands who imitate the audacity of fresh vision with¬ 
out going through the rigors of real search. 

The role of intuition is major in creative thinking. Intui¬ 
tion is that process of mental activity which attends to and 
recognizes the indivisible and unarrestable current that we 
call being or evolving. To intuition the static is inconceiv¬ 
able, merely a symbol resorted to by the intelligence in some 
of its practical schemes for mastering and utilizing life forces. 
Intuition perceives movement and change as the inescapable 
substance of being. It is the creative combination of intel¬ 
ligence with intuition that produces wisdom. 

The most necessary art of all is the art of progressive being. 
The self must, in the awareness of its own involvement in 
change, address itself to progressive change, to real growth, 
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to higher comprehension leading to higher action. Actually, 
it is the very self that is unfolding and, in a way, serving 
as the model for those great plastic arts by which it gives 
objective expression to its own subjective dynamic. 

The more intensively a human being matures the more 
his acts and his communications possess that vitality and 
grandeur which belong to man truly in the making. A little 
man, a man of slight integration and faltering momentum, 
can neither enjoy nor impart to others those exalted emo¬ 
tions which are the special elixir of maturing souls. 

It is the force of intuition, permitting man to think his 
way vitally into the true current of life-unfolding instead of 
analyzing it fallaciously in terms of static word symbols, that 
allows man’s intelligence to correct those bad habits so para¬ 
lyzing to creative speculation. These habits have deterred 
him from penetrating his illusions about time and space. 
One of the first philosophers to break through this blind 
spot, Bergson, does so with a major accent on the relevancy 
of aesthetics. For a visualization of his concept of creative 
evolution he invokes, time and again, the movement, the 
dynamic plasticity, the form of art, and especially the art of 
painting. He finds great painting to be the most direct ex¬ 
pression of man’s intuitive feeling for the true form of being. 

The reason painting is so apt a medium for the philoso¬ 
pher’s purposes lies in its unique quality, along with sculp¬ 
ture, of intimating continuing movement, unfolding, and yet 
revealing itself instantaneously. All other mediums of artistic 
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expression are themselves durational by nature; they unfold 
through time. Time elapses while they are evolving in the 
minds of their audience. Music, drama, dancing, poetry, 
and prose all have to be assimilated gradually. The mind 
has to experience the foim of what they have to say in exactly 
the same way as it experiences life itself, absorbing from 
moment to moment and endeavoring to maintain intact all 
that has happened with that which is now happening and 
impending. These durational arts demand the functioning 
of memory. They put memory to a kind of strain similar 
to that which is involved in intellectual effort. 

Painting, however, presents the spectator with an expe¬ 
rience that is unique. In an instantaneous view he receives 
an impression of accomplished form which has evolved un¬ 
der the artist’s brush gradually but is expressed as though 
it had happened all at once. It also presents the painter 
himself with an experience that is satisfying in a special 
way. No matter how clearly the artist may fancy that he 
sees significant forms, it is not until he gives actual expres¬ 
sion to his visions that he can fully enjoy the assurance of 
his insight. Human beings have less and less inclination or 
ability to find ample exhilaration through inarticulate sen¬ 
sations. There is deep need to say what is felt, to show 
what is felt, to do what is felt. There is, furthermore, an 
urge to give vent to such expression as directly and instantly 
as possible. The less protracted the expression the more 
exuberant the resultant feeling. 
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Currently all successful representations or intimations of 
an over-all form to existence are of great benefit and satis¬ 
faction to a humanity suffering from feelings of disintegra¬ 
tion, both in inner personality and in social structure. People 
may take their amusements from many kinds of art, but 
their deeper needs seek encouragement and sustenance in 
those forms which convey qualities of integrality, of ultimate 
poise and serenity. 

These forms are achieved by masters in all the arts. The 
reason for specifically examining the plastic arts of painting 
and sculpture is because of their instantaneity. As in a 
dream, whole successions of details, which in normal life 
can only be separately experienced through passages of time 
and space, fuse into instantaneous revealment. 

When man experiences this kind of beauty he has a sense 
of growth toward integration. The sense of the beautiful 
seems to be directly referable to the quality of wholeness or 
relatedness that underlies the apparently separate parts and 
incidents of being. Some people call it design. Some call 
it meaning. Some consider it the apprehension of unity out 
of multiplicity. It answers a deep need in all men for a 
feeling of secure participation. They wish to be involved 
in the design, the meaning, the related wholeness. It gives 
them a sense of being incorporated into whatever ultimate 
purpose there may be. 

The same procedure is applied to the composing of music. 
The inexperienced listener is often disappointed in his early 
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contacts with serious music. One of the first impressions is 
that the element of melody is less clearly delineated and less 
sustained than in lighter music. For many people melody 
is the greatest joy and they are not happy when it is not 
clearly present. But of course the structure of great music 
would be impaired by introduction of a series of self-suffi¬ 
cient tunes to charm the ear, one after another. The parts 
must be dedicated primarily to the form and spirit of the 
whole; they must not be small wholes in themselves. 

The statue of a saint that is to stand on a pedestal to be 
looked at in the grace of solitude will be mqdeled differently 
from one that is to be among many saints contributing to 
the facade of a cathedral. In the second instance, the statue, 
like a passage in great music, must fuse its identity to a 
degree with the form and spirit of the total structure. All 
great composing seeks to achieve so perfect a connectedness 
between all parts of the whole as to create the final impres¬ 
sion that the entire form is spontaneous and integral. 

The mood of the artist does not concern itself with the 
recording of charming detail. It does not aim to lift sections 
of nature out of context in order to record some lovely phase. 
Nor does it seek to invent improved images by merely edit¬ 
ing or amplifying the effects of nature. The mood of the 
artist aspires to render impressions of nature as a totality. 
It attempts to intimate within finite forms some of the gran¬ 
deur of infinity. 

It is absurd for painters and sculptors to attempt intel- 
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Icctual tasks in their medium. What they achieve in their 
supremely nonintellectual manner may be of interest to intel¬ 
lectual study, but the major value of the plastic arts will 
always be confined to that particular accomplishment of 
form which is its own peculiar power. No other art provides 
that impact of immediacy, of time and space mysteriously 
mastered, of successiveness magically made whole. 

While man knows nothing in final terms, either about 
himself or about the time and space in which he exists, he 
nevertheless finds deep satisfaction in the subtle and inces¬ 
sant interweavings of things within things, events within 
events. He enjoys a growing conviction that nothing exists 
in an isolated or static condition, and that it is important 
to be spiritually flexible and responsive to the dynamic forces 
at play around and within him. It is as though nature were 
ultimately definable as a state of dance (as indeed Havelock 
Ellis found it). The more man releases himself from the 
rigidities of his usually compulsive practicality the better he 
succeeds in entering the dance. He must detach himself from 
preoccupations with the momentary and attach himself pri¬ 
marily to the essential and prevailing rhythms. He must mod¬ 
erate his precautions and anxieties in favor of healthy ab¬ 
sorption in the general movement. 

It is the growing realization of this need that turns more 
and more people toward the arts. While they may not aim 
to practice or to assimilate them at topmost levels, there is, 
nevertheless, a mounting awareness of pleasures to be found 
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in the arts that are not only special in themselves but bestow 
upon the rest of life a further glow. Any art that can help 
man out of egocentricity into the higher harmonies that 
invite him and to which he belongs is valuable. 

The highest aspiration of the creative artist should be to 
reveal those extensive emotions and insights which endure 
within him. In so doing he makes visible to his fellow man 
something of the ultimate that is more often felt than seen. 
Man questions; the artist in him answers. 

The answer is as true as the vision is sound. Sound vision 
requires far more than the eye. It takes the whole man. 
What wc see is no more and no less than what we are. 
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